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Senelith Inks 





were the first lithographic inks 
made from dyestuffs 
treated with sodium tungstate 


for better sunfastness 


and are still leading 


with their outstanding resistance properties 

































THERE’S THE FINISH 
WE’LL USE THIS TIME! 


Demonstration Set — FREE— Helps you 
select the right finish 





Set shows same plates 
offset-printed on these 


9 offset finishes 


WOVE 
RIPPLE 
HANDMADE 
STUCCO 
HOMESPUN 
LINEN 
LAUREL 
PONGEE 
WOODGRAIN 











AVE you ever been puz- 

zled to tell which finish 
of offset paper to use? Or to 
show a customer how his 
finished job will look on the 
paper he wants? 


You needn’t be again if 
you send for the new demon- 
stration set of Hammermill 
Offset. 

The set includes _indi- 
vidual, 174% x 22%, four- 
color, offset reproductions of 
a recent painting of a Lock- 
heed Hudson Reconnaissance 


bomber (suitable for fram- 
ing) on each of the nine 
different Hammermill Offset 
finishes. The set can be used 
to show effects of particular 
finishes, also to compare ex- 
pected results on various 
finishes. 

If you have not already 
received your free set of 
these specimen sheets, use 
the coupon below, or write 
Hammermill (on your busi- 
ness letterhead, please). 


HAMMERMILL 
OFFSET 


BY THE MAKERS OF HAMMERMILL BOND 
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/ Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 
it ; Please send me my free demonstration 
fw Set of offset-printing on the nine finishes of 





Name 





Position 
(Please attach to your business letterhead) 
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Maybe Mr. Taylor has got some- 
thing here, we don’t know. Why 
shouldn’t 24-sheet posters be used 
to advertise a best seller? Who 
knows what the sale of Gone with 
the Wind, or Anthony Adverse 
would have been if they had been 
promoted with point-of-sale and 
poster advertising? At least, it’s 


an idea age 20) 


Since the lithographic industry is 
progressing constantly, change, 
therefore, is constant. Hence, 
the need for a frequent check-up 
of the latest equipment and the 
latest processes for lithography, 
particularly color lithography. 
This one should hold us for at 
least six or eight months. (Page 22) 
The Hartford Newsdaily tried it 
and failed. All the world, or that 
part of it which was interested, 
heard about the Hartford experi- 
ment and what happened, and 
drew their own conclusions. But 
while the Hartford Newsdaily was 
experimenting and failing, in 
another part of the country 
another daily newspaper was ex- 
perimenting and succeeding. Little 
was heard about it, however. 
his month that project is two 
years old. It is now beyond the 
experimental stage. It is now 
an accomplishment, to review 
and appraise. Yes sir, this month 
marks the second birthday of the 
Opelousas, La., Daily World, 
which is produced entirely by the 
offset process. (Page 25 


GRANT A. DorLanp, President; IRA P. MACNAIR, 


iSth by The Photo-Lithographer, Inc., 


ADVERTISING RATES: Advertising rates made known on application. Closing date for copy 
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Winter scene. Photo by courtesy 
of Frederick Lewis, New York. 
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SIX MORE PLANTS 
IN FIVE STATES 
ON THE WAY 










DEFENSE PLANT CORPORATION OWNS THEM. We’ve been 
designated to build them ... fast. 












Actually, when the names went on the dotted lines of 
the contract on August 19, we had already placed more than $16,000,000 
worth of orders for some of the equipment and materials it takes longest 
to make and get. 









FIVE OF THESE PLANTS will smelt aluminum. Their combined capacity 
is planned for more than 500,000,000 pounds a year, which 
is greater than the nation’s entire production of aluminum 
in 1940. Locations: Massena, N. Y., Spokane, Wash., Trout- 
dale, Ore., Los Angeles, and in the State of Arkansas. 















The sixth plant will refine alumina from bauxite. Its bil- 
lion-pounds-a-year capacity adds 58% to the nation’s alumina capac- 
ity. It will be located at Bauxite, Arkansas. 


HOW GOES CONSTRUCTION? At this writing, as fast as title is secured 
to the sites, contracts are being let for grading and foundations so 
as to be ready for the structural steel, which is coming as rapidly as 
it can be gotten. 





ALUMINUM, 
DEFENSE, 
AND YOU 






What is more important, the aluminum plants are 
scheduled to deliver ingot by the summer of 1942; the 
refining plant to deliver alumina in early summer, 1942. 






WE'VE ASSIGNED a large staff of men full time to headquarters en- 
gineering, purchasing, and accounting on this government building job. » 























We’re sending competent and experienced management men out on 
these jobs as superintendents and other staff executives 
on construction, and for subsequent operation of such 
of these plants as we are designated to operate. 





EVERY KNOWN IMPROVEMENT in design and construc- 
tion and equipment is being incorporated in these 
plants. We intend that every dollar that will be spent shall be the best 
dollar’s worth that experience can build. We do not make one cent of 
profit from this assigned job of construction. 





We think we know how to get the government value- 
received for its money, because we are completing the 
expenditure of more than $200,000,000 of our own 
money in an expansion program which started after the 
beginning of the present war. Some of this expenditure 
is in new alumina and aluminum plants which will bring 
our own Alcoa capacity up to more than 700,000,000 
pounds a year. The remainder is in tremendous expan- 
sion of facilities for fabricating every form of aluminum. 





DEFENSE, GENTLEMEN, is getting its aluminum. 





OF AMERICA 





ALUMINUM COMPANY 
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ELITE BOOKFACE ACADEMIC 


The clean, strong impressions created by this 
machine are bound to make good impressions on 
your prospects, customers and clients. For, this 
machine is fully electric powered—every type 
character receives the exact amount of power 
for ideal, uniform printing. 

All the keys, including the carriage return of 
this Electromatic, are operated at a feather-light 
touch. This means greatly reduced typing fatigue, 


Creates STRONG Impressions 
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ELECTROMATIC 
All-electric 





CARBON RIBBON 
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PICA SLANT ELITE 


far greater typing speed, and the best quality 
of work. 

This machine is also ideal for direct plate 
typing. The precision alignment produces plates 
of highest uniformity, capable of standing up 
under long runs. 

Your nearest International Business Machines 
representative will be glad to give you full in- 
formation. Write or call him today. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 








Offices in ee Principal Cities 
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S part of the Printing and Publishing Industry, Lithography 
rates as a ‘“‘Defense Industry.’’ That this is not a thing to be 
taken lightly many lithographers will presently discover. Doors 
which remain closed to other industries are open to lithographers 
so that they may obtain the supplies (including chemicals) necessary 
to keep their plant operating. It goes without saying that these 
privileges also involve certain obligations. Ignoring these obliga- 
tions may lead to serious consequences. 

The Harold M. Pitman Company functions as a ‘‘Supplier’’ to 
many lithographic ‘‘Producers.’’ We are proud and happy in the 
belief we are fulfilling our obligations to the Industry in these trying 
times. As a further service to lithographers, Pitman has prepared 
a reprint of the P-22 Order, as amended, together with an inter- 
pretation of the Order. These are available for the asking. Be 
informed! Take up your problems with Pitman. 


HAROLD M. PITMAN CO. 


LITHOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLY DIVISION 


JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY—150 Bay Street 
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THE VOICE OF EXPERIENCE 


There is a reason why the NAPL is growing so fast. The excerpts from 
unsolicited letters below present real evidence of service rendered. 











_F 


Every member receives every month helpful bulletin information. This data, in 

ring binder form, deals with Labor, Hours and Wages, Trade Practices, Estimating 

and Costs, Selling, Advertising Ideas, Production Problems, OPM Priorities, Copy- 

rights and calsodlinmesee. 

The material sent out (October 32 pages, November 72 pages, and December ap- 
i 














roximately 40 pages planned) is not news, but rather down-to-earth information 
intended to help the lithographer with his selling, production and management. 


National Association of Photo-Lithographers 
1776 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Soderstrom: I am interested in knowing more about 
your work. Our press equipment is: 


No. Size Make 

















Firm Name 





Executive 


Address. 








City and State 


“Your fine cooperation in this matter 
is only a small example of the fine assistance 
that we have had from your association, 
and Ben and I want you to know that it is 
greatly appreciated.” 

General Printing Company, Inc., 
Springfield, Mass. 


‘‘I would be interested in receiving re- 
ports such as accompanied your letter: A 
most emphatic ‘yes.’ This material is 
excellent.”’ 

Dando-Schaff Printing & Pub. Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


“I believe that your method of dis- 
seminating information in the manner that 
you have done the above is highly laud- 
able. It enables the apprentice to absorb 
this knowledge at once without the tedious 
process of discovering it through months 
and years of learning in the hard school 
of experience. It enables the already 
trained mechanic to check against his own 
method and to adopt the better of the two. 
You are doing splendid work.” 

The Columbia ener Company, 

fchingemn, Bh C, 


‘‘We appreciate this very much and trust 
from time to time you will send us infor- 


mation of this kind.” 
Clarke & Courts, 
Houston, Texas 


‘“As for me, alone, feeling my way in 
the dark, I found ONE reliable friend, 
ONE source of information, ONE place 
where I could get the right ‘dope,’ at 
practically no cost.” 

Tanki Mail Advertising Service, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“Among Association activities of seem- 
ingly lesser importance, is the Confidential 
| lar yen But as I have expressed publicly, 

nd now reiterate, it is of paramount im- 
portance to the membership. Perhaps I 
judge from my own personal reactions, 
but even so, we have a very valuable little 
service here, and it should certainly merit 
continued thought and support.” 

Spaulding-Moss Company, 
Boston, Maw 

“‘May we add at this time that we have 
found the data that we have received from 
you, since our affiliation with the Asso- 
ciation most beneficial.” 

Peoria Blue Print & Photopress Co. 


‘‘We appreciate your help in obtaining 
this material for us. We are extremely 
short and it is going to be a great help to 
our plant.” 

Recording & Statistical Corporation, 
New York, N. Y. 


‘“Thank you for the courtesies extended 
Monday afternoon.” 


Edward Stern & Company, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


“*Thank you for furnishing me with this 
information.” 

The Stein Printing Company, 

Atlanta, Ga. 


“Thank you for the information you 
sent to us regarding air-brush training.” 
Sowers Printing Company, 

Lebanon, Pa. 
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THE FUCHS & LANG MFG. COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1870) 
DIVISION © GENERAL PRINTING INK CORPORATION 


100 Sith wae . Vow York 


BOSTON * CHICAGO + CINCINNATI * CLEVELAND * PHILADELPHIA * ST. LOUIS » SAN FRANCISCO * FORT WORTH * LOS ANCELES * TORONTO, CANADA 

























Mare Profita he Sotterhead Bus (ness 


» Your Letterhead”’ . . . a different and practical technique of letterhead 
stterheads gain added importance. The elaborate Book of the same 
you how to “‘illuminate’’ headings for greater receptivity 
ertising—from a Mill that works with, not on its loyal 
be a consistent user of our papers, you should 


pur customers. At your request we will 


alll 
FOX 21VE DRAPER CORPORATION 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN 
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into every negative enters 
coPY 
CRAFTSMANSHIP 


CHEMICALS 


To PRODUCE a finished negative of the better type, you 


need better copy, better craftsmanship and better chemicals. 
Merck chemicals for the graphic arts are better chemicals — 


the kind that go a long way toward producing better results. 


MERCK & CO. In Cc. e Manufacturing Chemists 


a 


FINE CHEMICALS FOR THE 
ESSIONS AND INDUSTRY SINCE 


= /j/0 * 


RAHWAY, N. J. 


New York: 161 Sixth Ave., Philadelphia: 1649 No. Broad St., St. Louis: 4528 So. B'way © In Canada: MERCK & CO. Ltd., Montreal & Toronto 
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@ Printers and lithographers have many 


complimentary things to say about Moist- 


rite Offset. They praise it for its smooth 
surface (it’s tub-sized); for its uniformity, 
its dependability, its economy. Especially 
do they like it because it runs true on the 
press. The remarkable popularity enjoyed 
by Moistrite Offset is not the result of 


chance nor of super salesmanship. It can 





be traced directly to careful mill-condi- 
tioning and delivery in moisture-proof 


wrapping. Try Moistrite Offset in your 





plant. Its value will be apparent before 
the first thousand sheets are off the press. 
The Moistrite Offset Portfolio, showing 
MOISTRITE OFFSET RUNS TRUE“ 

fancy finishes, will help 
you to order. Get your free copy by writ- 


ing to us today. 











The MEAD CORPORATION 





PAPER MAKERS TO AMERICA 


THE MEAD SALES CO... 230 Park Avenue, New York City Offering a completely diversified line of papers in colors, sub- 

; an = ’ — , stances, and surfaces for every printed use, including such 
DILL & COLLINS INC. «+ WHEELWRIGHT PAPERS, INC. \ famous grades as Moistrite Bond and Offset, Wheelwright 
New York «¢ Philadelphia «+ Boston + Chicago « Dayton « Kingsport Bristols, D & C Richgloss Enamel and Canterbury Text. 
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it is not necessary to order rollers far in advance 
of your needs — and handicap their good inking 
qualities by storing them until they are overage. 
Send your rollers to Bingham for normal de- 
“fivery as you need them. Then you can be sure 
that they are fresh, tacky and properly seasoned 
for the best possible inking. ag 
There is a Bingham factory near you. picks 
your roller needs may be, you can depend upon 
Bingham. Phone or write on any roller problem. 


BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO. 








CHICAGO 
Atianta Des Moines indianapolis Minneapolis Pittsburgh 
Cleveland Detroit Kalamazoo Nashville St. Louis 


Dallas Houston Kansas City Oklahoma City Springfield, 0. 
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NO MORE MONKEY WORK 
° FOR PRESSMEN WHEN 


Ao SOLIO 

















' IS USED IN THE 
7 FOUNTAIN SOLUTION 
° ea 
$3 Especially recommended 





for use with “Imperial 
Fountain Solution” 














3 ounces of "SOLIO" added to each gallon of fountain solution makes manual gumming and 
fanning of the Press Plate unnecessary. "SOLIO" automatically gums the plate when the 
press stops and removes the film automatically when the press restarts. "SOLIO" cannot 


harm plates, rollers or blankets. Full directions with each container. 


One of America’s largest 


lithographers wrote to another 
as follows: 


"We have tested Solio and 
find it protects the plate 
as well as gum does. It 
is uncanny how quickly 
Solio seals the plate the 
moment the press stops, and 


dissolves on restarting." 


Sold by all our Dealers 


LITHO CHEMICAL & SUPPLY CO. ‘sew tons, 0." 
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NOT OPERATE PRESSES 


Color process plates, black and 
whites, highlights, originals for 
hand transfer, posters, crayon 
color plates negatives or pos 
itives for machine transfer, or 
photo-composed press plates 


albumen or deep etch 


For offset printing plants having their own plate making departments, as most of 
our customers do, Graphic Arts fits into the picture—your picture. Perhaps, like 
many others in these uncertain times, you are faced with perplexing problems 
—plate making facilities over-taxed, followed by periods of partial activity or 
complete idleness. Overtime or idle time, feast or famine, it all adds up short of 
profitable operation... Graphic Arts, a completely and modernly equipped 
plate making plant, with its 100 craftsmen, is at your service 24 hours a day; 
to relieve you of any part or all of your plate making job; to supplement or 
supplant your own facilities, as you may decide. Investigate the quality, service 
and economies offered you by Graphic Arts, and then determine for yourself 
how we fit in your picture. Call, wire or write for personal contact if desired. 


Cr. phen the Cosel 


MAKERS OF FINE re PLATES 


JACKSON AT ELEVENTH... TOLEDO. OHIO 


ee . € 228228 43.5 6. LAS eee 











Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 27 of a Series 
SUR ARI 


oe 















DOES YOUR LETTERHEAD SAY 
| ae eo e eg 

we present weth prrede.: 
“All clear!” calls the pilot at the take-off. And the Martin B-26 
climbs to its top speed of far greater than 300 miles per hour. 


V 


Fastest and most powerful medium bomber in the skies. Pride of 
the Army Air Corps and The Glenn L. Martin Company. 

And for their correspondence, that important point of business 
contact, Martin uses Strathmore paper. Every letter they write 
says clearly, quickly, “We are proud of the work we are doing” 
And Strathmore Paper will say the same of you and your busi- 
ness...in every letter you write. 

A letter on STRATHMORE BOND, or on STRATHMORE WRITING, 
costs less than 1% more than a letter written on the cheapest 
paper you might buy. And on STRATHMORE PARCHMENT, or 
STRATHMORE SCRIPT, as fine papers as can be made, a letter costs 
only 2.9%. more. Such plus value, for so little cost difference, is 


sound business economy. 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 


STRATHMORE occ 
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All America recognizes advertising, sales and mass production as indis- 















pensable to this nation’s enviable standard of living. So every business, 
as it throws itself wholeheartedly into the task of defending our coast 
lines, rightfully strives through advertising to preserve its identity and 
insure its future usefulness. And wherever business does advertise, it 


chooses paper from Champion’s complete line of coated and uncoated 





book, offset, cardboard, cover, envelope, postcard, mimeograph and bond. 





THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE CO., Hamilton, Ohio 


MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO... CANTON, N.C... . HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Manufacturers of Advertisers’ and Publishers’ Coated and Uncoated Papers, Cardboards, Bonds, Envelope 
and Tablet Writing ... Over 1,500,000 Pounds a Day 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - CLEVELAND - BOSTON - ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI + ATLANTA 
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ITH the spread of the war into the Pacific 

and the entrance of the United States as an 

active military partner, the challenge to 
civilian industry becomes enormously greater. In addi- 
tion to the productive effort involved in supplying lend- 
lease materials abroad, we must now out-produce 
Japan. Up to now the defense effort had involved ex- 
penditures at a maximum rate of $1,500,000,000 a 
month. It is now indicated that it will have to be stepped 
up to approximately $4,000,000,000 in order to overtake 
the combined productive efforts of the Axis. What effect 


the stepping-up of defense production two-and-one-half 


times the present rate will have on the lithographic in- 
dustry is, of course, a matter of speculation at this time. 
But that the sacrifice which the lithographic industry 
will be called on to make—-or privilege, as Mr. Roosevelt 
says——will become increasingly severe is a foregone con- 
clusion. The lithographic industry, in common with all 
civilian industry, must realize that today it faces a real 
crisis 

Yet hard as the task ahead is, the lithographic industry 
must also realize that if it is to emerge from this crisis as a 
going industry that task must be faced with more than 
merely resignation and passive acceptance. As _ the 
National Association of Manufacturers pointed out in the 
resolutions framed at its annual conference early this 
month, production for civilian use is a vital and in- 
separable part of the defense program. And _ unless 
civilian production is maintained at the highest level 
possible consistent with the emergency, our economic 
strength will be undermined, the country’s morale will 
suffer, and the defense effort itself will be dangerously 
handicapped. “If civilian industry, or any large part 
of it, is forced to die in the defense period,” to quote from 
the NAM resolutions, “‘then the entire system of com- 
petitive civilian enterprise will have difficulty in existing 
when peace comes, and without it our other freedoms, 
political and religious, will be menaced as never before.”’ 

With such principles at stake, it becomes the patriotic 
duty of the lithographic industry in this crisis not only 
to make its share of sacrifices, but to make every effort 
to preserve its existence, keep its production up, and 
enhance the usefulness of its products while making 
those sacrifices. 

“Civilian industry producers should make every pos- 
sible effort to help themselves, such as, developing 
products which they could make without the use of 
critical materials, simplifying designs, items and varieties 


to get the maximum output possible. Each producer 
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should review his production to see how far use of critical 


materials can be curtailed without creating unemploy- 
ment.”’ So reads one of the resolutions adopted by the 
National Association of Manufacturers. The lithographic 
industry can profitably adopt the same resolution in its 


own behalf. 


AD 


ELL, advertising has been reassured. Leon 

Henderson has spoken. In the meeting last 

month at Hot Springs where the advertising 
fraternity gathered to cogitate its problems, he whom 
many visualized as “‘a charter member of some little 
cell of conspirators whose main purpose in life is to alter, 
reform or perhaps even destroy advertising as we know 
it,’ to use his own description of himself as he imagined 
others saw him, avowed that advertising should be ‘‘in- 
cluded in the category of civilian activity,” and that ‘‘it 
must survive as a thriving economic force.”’ 

Words like that from a spokesman for official Wash- 
ington! No wonder the ANA and the AAAA and the 
sundry other advertising brethren, including members 
of the lithographic industry, which made up the audience 
of 700 rose and gave him a cheering ovation. No wonder 
Printers’ Ink said: **Business should be heartened by his 
words.”” No wonder the meeting broke up without de- 
ciding the one thing it had met to decide: a definite 
program for advertising based on the needs of the day. 
After all, the only reason advertising had gone in for 
soul-searching in the first place was fear of official 
Washington. And official Washington had spoken. And 
how. What are we worrying about? 

We dislike to be a wet blanket, but in our opinion, 
Mr. Henderson’s speech was a good example of what is 
called the brush-off. Advertising tossed Mr. Henderson 
the ball and he tossed it right back. Sure, he had a 
couple of nice things to say about advertising. But they 
were all couched in Ifs, larded with reservations and 
about advertising in the abstract. Let not advertising 
deceive itself: the solution for its present woes or the 
guaranty of its future survival will not come from Wash- 
ington. Nor should they. They can come only from 
advertising itself—-when advertising has formulated the 
positive principles under which it proposes to discharge 
its responsibilities, social and economic, in clear-cut 
terms. When it does that it will not need to insist that 
government declare itself as to its intentions towards 


advertising. Government will be unable to avoid it. 
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MERCHANDISING BOOKS 


By JOHN AUSTIN TAYLOR 


HE colorful book 
jackets shown about this time 


array of 


of the year in numerous store 
windows must have caused many a 
lithographer to pause and give this 
market serious consideration. In 
addition to lithographing books them- 
selves, and the jackets, those of a 
merchandising turn of mind might 
logically wonder why so few litho- 
graphed advertising display stands, 
cards, posters and other dealer helps 
are used to help the sale of books. If 
such display material at point-of-sale 
is doing a successful selling job for so 


many other products, wouldn't it 


Ask it of 


a book publisher and he’ll say “yes,” 


also help to sell more books: 


That's a tough question 


and in the same breath, “no.”’ 
Books differ from most advertised 

products in that there are almost no 

repeat sales. If a customer likes a 


certain advertised brand of tooth- 


paste, or shoes, or cigarettes, he will 
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probably buy that brand again and 
again, but when he buys a book that 
customer rarely comes back for 
another copy of the same book. The 
success of one book may have a 
decided influence on the sale of other 
books by the same author but it does 


not to any extent increase the de- 


Is there a market 


mand for books by other authors on 
the publisher’s list. 

In a recent survey of the book 
publishing industry as a source of 
business for lithographers, book pub- 
lishers, booksellers, authors, and 
agencies freely discussed their mer- 


chandising and sales problems with 


book 


in the 


publishing field which the lithog- 
rapher has overlooked? What's 


wrong with using displays, car 


cards, 24-sheets and similar lithog- 


raphed advertising material for 


promoting the sale of books? 
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MopeERN LITHOGRAPHY’s reporter. 
Generally, they did not present a 
very encouraging prospect for the 
ambitious lithographer. 

In the publishing of new books, 
it was pointed out, the first edition is 
almost always small. From about 
2,000 copies up. And because all of 
the costs must be absorbed, the retail 
price of each book is necessarily high. 
At that, say the publishers, they 
must sell all the books in the edition 
to break even, and often do not do 
so. This high cost of new books was 
given by some as the main reason for 
the small number of copies usually 
sold, and the reason why more 
money is not spent on merchandising 
promotion. That and the fact that 
every book is a gamble—it may sell, 
it may flop. Others, however, main- 
tained that the price of a book had 
little to do with its sale. They said 
that a “‘popular” book will be bought 
by the public in spite of high price. 

Some impressive instances were 
cited, such as: 


Copies 

Gone With the Wind....... 2,000,000 
How to Win Friends and Influence 

People. . oa . .2,000,000 
Fannie Farmer’s Cook Book... . . . 1,900,000 
Grapes of Wrath........ tne 300,000 
All This and Heaven Too........ 300,000 
Anthony Adverse... . 900,000 
Treasure Island....... . 1,000,000 
David Harum . bikes 1,200,000 
Trail of the Lonesome Pine. .1,255,000 
The Book of Etiquette....... 1,000,000 
Tom Sawyer... .. . 1,500,000 
Huckleberry Finn. ...... . . 1,000,000 
In His Steps. . . 8,000,000 
Rs 5a ss . 2,000,000 
The Harvester........ . 1,600,000 
Call of the Wild...... . .1,412,000 
Qi) ee . .1,914,000 
ee ‘ . .1,950,000 
Outline of History......... . 1,200,000 


UT what it all boiled down to— 

what some publishers said, and 
what others said about. the sale of 
books, the reason why no money is 
spent on promotion, car cards, pos- 
ters, and the like—was that, first, 
last and always, publishing books is 
a gamble. No publisher knows what 
the devil the public will do to a book 
once it is published. Seems strange 
in this age of public relations 
counsellors, Gallup polls, readership 
tests, etc. But they don’t. Or at 
least say they don’t. 
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In a few instances the demand for 
certain books before publication may 
be so great as to justify the printing 
of a large first edition, but the fact 
remains that 2,000 or perhaps 2,500 
is pretty close to the rule. In adver- 
tising their books, the publishers 
seem to concentrate mostly on news- 
papers and trade publications. The 
book review sections of the New York 
Times and the New York Herald 
Tribune are the principal single 
mediums. 

One thing that has an important 
bearing on the small editions and 
high prices of new books is the small 
number of retail sales outlets avail- 
able to the publisher. We learn, 
with something of a shock, that there 
are only about 350 Class A book 
stores (stores whose main business is 
selling books) in the United States. 
Many department and _ stationery 
stores have special departments for 
the sale of new books, but, including 
all sales outlets available to him, the 
publisher of new books has only 
about 2,000 to sell through. 

Small editions, plus few dealers, 
have a direct bearing on the small 
amount of display material used and 
that is why publishers’ display ma- 
terial is usually produced by the silk 
screen process instead of lithography. 

We are told that about 10 cents is 














allotted for the advertising of each 
copy of every book printed, irrespec- 
tive of quantity. This seems very 
little indeed in the case of small 
editions but quite considerable when 
a book is a best seller, and here is 
where the lithographer might logi- 
cally consider a potential market. If 
he could get aboard a best seller with 
some smart merchandising—what 
would be wrong with a 24-sheet 
poster for a ‘‘Gone With the Wind,” 
for example? Or a calendar with 
illustrations drawn from ‘‘For Whom 
the Bell Tolls?” Or a map showing 
the travels of the Okies in ‘The 
Grapes of Wrath?”’—he would help 
the sale of the book, and of course, 
himself. 

It would be in his own interest for 
the publisher to back such a plan 
because the life of a ‘“‘best seller’’ is 
comparatively short and every ad- 
vantage should be taken of its sales 
opportunities while they last. 

Of course, the difficulty with best 
sellers is ‘now you got it, and now 
you ain’t.”” No one seems to know 
at what point in its sales curve sales 
will suddenly drop off. But then 
isn’t that unpredictable character- 
istic about all books one of the 
strongest reasons why they should be 


promoted hard? 


HERE is another group of pub- 
lishers, the reprint houses, who 


produce the many popular price 


books sold in drug stores, news stands, 


chain stores and the like. Theirs is a 
big volume business distinctly differ- 
ent from that of the new book pub- 
lishers. Usually the reprint 
lisher buys from the original pub- 
lisher all printing plates that have 
been used in a book. This, of course, 
includes plates for the book jacket, 


pub- 


and, since usually these plates are 
for letterpress printing, he proceeds 
(Turn to page 57) 
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COLOR TECHNIQUE 


A definitive approach to the 


HERE can be no doubt that 
the effectiveness of color in 
advertising is prompting many 


advertisers who heretofore have con- 
fined their promotional pieces to 
monotone reproduction to now use 
full color. It is an established fact 
that the return per dollar invested 
in color reproduction material is far 
greater, and it also makes possible 
the portrayal of products in their 
natural state, whereas in black and 
white they are less appealing. 

in the use of 
lithog- 


With this increase 


color there have come to 
raphers many more technical prob- 
lems. From the photographic aspect 
these problems are confined to a 
equipment and _tech- 


intention of this 


question of 
nique. It is the 
article to outline the existing tech- 
niques so that an approach to the 
color problem is possible. 

The essential items for color re- 
production work are: a process 
camera with the necessary equip- 
ment for handling both regular flat 
copy and also transparencies; suit- 
able artificial lights; a circular half- 
tone screen; a highly color corrected 
lens; color separation filters; and a 
photographic step tablet (gray 
wedge). Equipment might also in- 
clude a reflection and transmission 
densitometer and a color temperature 
meter. 

In regard to the camera it is really 
immaterial whether it is of the gallery 
or darkroom type. The distinction 
between these two types is one of 
convenience in operation and not of 
It is highly im- 
that the camera 


results obtainable. 
portant, however, 
back (film or plate plane), the lens 
panel and the copy board be squarely 


aligned. Furthermore, there should 
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color problem from the stand- 


point of materials and methods. 


be no tolerance in the halftone screen 
mechanism. A lack of alignment or 
rigidness of the aforementioned 
camera parts may very easily result 
in a lack of register between the 
various separation negatives. 

It is desirable that the camera have 
a suitable means for handling trans- 
parencies. With the widespread use 
of Kodachrome color film, these 


color transparencies will constitute a 
good part of the color copy submitted 
for reproduction. 

Because of the highly effective and 
balanced rays, arc lights are par- 
ticularly suitable for illuminating 
color copy. It is important, however, 
that the lights produce a uniform 
illumination not only in regards to 
the strength of the light but also in 


Fig. 1. Image Area of Circular Screens 
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regard to the color temperature. For 
illuminating transparencies, fluores- 
cent lamps offer decided advantages. 
Because of their cool operation they 
can be operated reasonably close to 
the transparency and thereby obtain 
a high degree of illumination. More- 
over throughout their useful life, 
fluorescent lamps maintain a uniform 
color temperature output. Economy 
and cleanliness in operation are 
further advantages. 

When two or more halftone images 
are superimposed, interference or 
moire patterns usually result. The 
extent of this pattern depends entirely 
on the difference or clash of the screen 
angles. To avoid or minimize inter- 
ference patterns, it is necessary that 
the screen angle for each color of a 
multi-color reproduction be at a 
different angle. 

It is obvious, therefore, that it 
must be possible to change the angle 
of the screen in relation to the image. 
Although this can be done by turning 
or angling the copy for each separa- 
tion negative or positive, it is more 
convenient to use a circular screen. 
A circular screen rotates in a special 
holder and remains parallel to the 
film or plate surface throughout a 
360 degree rotation. Kits have been 
provided for angling a rectangular 
screen but these have not proven 
entirely satisfactory. It will be found 
that only a limited area of a rec- 
tangular screen can be used and this 
naturally limits the size of the nega- 
tive. Where any appreciable volume 
of color work is anticipated, the 
circular screen will prove a definite 
necessity. Since a circular screen 
can also be utilized for black and 
white screening, the one screen can 
serve two purposes. When consider- 
ing the purchase of a circular screen 
it is wise to bear in mind that such a 
screen has a limiting factor in re- 
gards to the size of square or rec- 
tangular image possible. The table 
shown in Fig. 1 shows the largest 
plate size possible with the standard 
size circular screens. 

In order that the 
images will be in exact register when 
superimposed, it is necessary that the 
lens be capable of projecting images 
through each of the filters that are 
identical in size. Only a lens in 


multi-color 
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Fig. 2 


which the aberrations, chromatic 
or otherwise, have been eliminated 
or reduced to a minimum can be de- 
pended upon for close register work. 
A lens so corrected is termed an 
‘“apochromatic.”’ It is foolhardy to 
attempt critical color work with any 


other than an apochromatic lens. 


OLOR separation filters may 

be obtained in the form of thin 
dyed, gelatin films, gelatin filters 
cemented between optical glass, and 
stained optical glass. Recent de- 
velopments indicate that filters made 
of transparent plastics will soon be 
introduced. There is little perceptible 


difference in the quality of the results 
provided by the three forms of filters 
at present available. The stained 


glass filters are the most 


The cemented gelatin fil- 


optical 
durable. 


ters, if misused, are subject to a 


separation of the component glasses, 
which will give rise to certain optical 
distortion as well as a discoloration 
of the filter matter. With reasonable 
care and protection from light during 
storage a cemented filter will last in- 
definitely. Because they are cheap- 
est, the plain gelatin filters are the 
most widely used. They are, how- 
ever, extremely delicate and care 


should be taken not to touch the 
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surface with the fingers but to pick 
up the filters by the extreme corners 
or between two pieces of paper. In 
case of damage, such as finger marks, 
etc., they must be replaced. 

The filter 
attached to the lens by 
holder if of the 


glass type of may be 


means of a 
filter 


square ty pe 


Round glass filters may be attached 
to the lens barrel by means of slip-on 
or screw-on cells. Glass filters should 
ilways be purchased in matched sets 
any, 


The 


gelatin 


filter aberrations, if 
all of 


using the 


in which 


ire equal for the filters. 


best method of 


filter is to place it between two pieces 
of thin cardboard cut to the shape of 


stop and fastened 


the W iter-house } 


together by suitable means. It can 


then be inserted between the front 


ind rear lens elements in the slot 


water-house stops. 


provided for the 
With 
Wratten 


tirely 


normal color copy the 


tri-color set will prove en- 
These filters are 
and €5(47) 


made using 


Satislactory 
namely: A(25), B(58 

The black plate can be 
the Wratten K 3 (9) or, for 


types of copy, Wratten filter +88 in 


certain 


conjunction with an infra-red sensi- 


tive plate. Because of certain differ- 


ences in the color media of color 


transparencies, it is desirable to use 
i set of filters which have a narrower 
These filters 


transmission band 


accentuate color separation some- 
when work- 
The 
black plate from color films can be 


using the K 


not advisable, however, to employ 


what and are necessary 


ing with color transparencies. 


made by 3 filter. It is 


these heavier filters on regular color 
copy unless there is a specific reason 
for, doing so. ‘These heavier filters 
because of their greater absorption 
might possibly cause the loss of very 
In order to judge the 


delicate tones. 


accuracy of exposure of a set ol 
separation negatives, it is advisable 
to have a suitable reference object 
included with the copy to be photo- 
graphed 


Such a reference object is a gray 


scale or step-wedge as it is sometimes 
merely a scale of 


called This 1S 


neutral tones ranging from white to 


black 


should be 


Theoretically, this gray scale 


reproduced in equal 


density and contrast in all of the 


three or four color 


negatives olf a 
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separation set. Such scales 


made on photographic paper may be 


gray 


purchased in most photographic 


supply stores. As a rule these step 
wedges may be purchased in a set 
consisting of the scale, an adequate 
number of register marks, and a set 
of color patches. The color patches 
will be found useful in identifying 
the negatives of a separation set. 
Because of the inability of the 
human eye to accurately judge nega- 
tive and positive densities, a den- 
sitometer will prove invaluable. This 
instrument can be had to read both 
reflection tone 


transmission and 


values. By means of such an instru- 


ment, the characteristics of copy, 


negative or positive (halftone or 
and the printed 


checked 


thus ob- 


continuous tone) 


reproduction can be and 


analyzed. From the data 
tained, it is possible to judge pre- 
cisely how to improve the job on 
hand, and also to evolve the proper 
technique for all future work. 

It is a well known fact that the 
color value of the light produced by 
incandescent bulbs 


arc lights and 


changes considerably with current 


fluctuations, age, atmospheric con- 


ditions, etc. Since the exposures 
through filters are based on light of a 
specific color value, it is highly im- 
that 


portant the color value of the 


light source be constant and known 
by the operator. A color temperature 
meter makes it possible to get an 
instant evaluation of the light source 
Any variation from the desired color 
be either corrected 


value can then 


or compensated for in exposure. 


HE technique that should be 

accorded a set of color separa- 
tion negatives is dependent entirely 
upon the nature of the copy and the 
particular process to be used for 
reproduction, i. e., albumin or deep- 
etch. The most direct way of photo- 
original is 


graphing the colored 


through the halftone screen. This is 


the cheapest and fastest method but 


it offers certain limitations, — par- 


ticularly in respect to retouching 


opportunities. The alternative pro- 


cedure, commonly known as_ the 


‘indirect’? method, entails the mak- 
ing of a set of continuous tone sep- 


aration negatives from which either 





continuous tone or halftone positives 
are made. While it is true that the 


‘indirect’ method entails a more 
complex procedure, the many varia- 
tions which it permits afford greater 
opportunities for color correction. 
The masking methods of color correc- 
tion, in particular, are only appli- 


cable to continuous tone images. 


ROM a simple analysis a choice 


of technique based upon the 


plate-making procedure would be as 


follows: For the conventional al- 


bumin plate-making method, the 


direct halftone separation method is 
preferable For deep-etch _ plate- 
making the preferable technique is 
the indirect method in which a set 
of continuous tone separation nega- 
tives are made from which are then 
made a set of halftone positives. It 
here that we now 


should be noted 


have two. stages for retouching, 


namely, continuous tone negatives 
and halftone positives. 
analysis of the 


\ more detailed 


various procedures that can be 
followed reveals that either method 
may be used for albumin or deep- 
etch with, of course, minor variations. 
If, for instance, the direct method 
is to be used for deep-etch, a set of 
reversed halftone positives (i. e., re- 
versed in respect to the left or the 
right orientation of the image) must 
be made from the halftone negatives 
On _ the 


method 


other hand the _ indirect 


may be employed for al- 


bumin plate-making by either of 


two wavs. In the first, continuous 


tone positives are made from the 


separation negatives, from these posi- 
negatives are made 


tives screened 


The alternative procedure is to shoot 


halftone positives from the con- 
tinuous tone negatives and_ then 
from the screen positives make 


screened negatives by contact. 


REVERSAL of a 


positive image may be obtained: 


negative or 


the camera by the use of a 
(2) by 


through the 


(1) in 
prism or straight line reverser ; 
contact’ by exposing 
back of the sensitive material if it is 
film: (3) when working with trans- 
parencies reversal may also be ob- 
inserting the negative o1 


\ Turn lo page 3) 


tained by 
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OPELOUSAS PREFERS 


NEWS BY OFFSET 


HE Daily World, of Opelousas, 
Louisiana, the first successful 
daily newspaper to be pub- 
lished by lithography, has been op- 
December 1939, a 
By this time it 


erating since 
period of two years. 
has ceased to be an experiment. It 
is an which de- 
serves the attention of the entire 
trade, and it might be interesting at 
this time to review that accomplish- 
ment in the light of the problems en- 
countered and solved. 

The Daily World uses albumin 
plates and a 17 by 22 MA Weben- 
dorfer sheet-fed press. All copy 
which does not come ready to be 
shot by the camera, such as adver- 
tising copy and syndicated news 
galleys, is set by linotype, proved, 
and the proof pasted on a page 
dummy. This page dummy is sim- 
ply a good grade of white paper, cut 
to page size, with the date line and 


accomplishment 


column rules printed on it. 

All copy is pasted on this page 
dummy, from which a negative is 
made. Since two 
produced from one plate, the plate- 


pages are re- 


maker gets two pages at a time, such 
as, for a 12-page paper, 2 and 11, 
6 and 7, 9 and 4, etc. The Daily 
World has one linotype, one operator, 
one man for proving the copy, setting 
handset type and running the press, 
and one platemaker who also helps 
on proofs in his spare time: Total 
three men in the back shop. Make- 
up, which is the paste-up depart- 
ment, is done in the front by a girl 
under the supervision of the editorial 
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By John H. Orr 


Opelousas Daily World 


and advertising departments. 

The paper hits the street at 4:15 
in the afternoon. All the folding and 
collating is done by the carrier boys, 
under the supervision of the circula- 
tion manager. The World started out 





using a folding machine, but, strange 
as it may seem, found it could be 
done faster and more economically 
by having each boy fold and collate 





his own papers. 

Deadlines are arranged at inter- 
vals best suited to the making of the 
plates, since it is the platemaking 


process which takes the most time, 
and it is here that it is impossible to 
substantially save time by hurrying. 
One man can make a plate, from the 
page-dummy copy to the finished 
product, ready for the 
For an 8-page 


press, in 
forty-five minutes. 
paper, the page dummy deadlines 
are as follows: Plate 1, 9:15 A. M.; 
Plate 2, 10:45 A. M.; Plate 3, 1:15 
P. M.; and Plate 4, the last one, 2:45 
P. M. This leaves the platemaker 
considerably more than 45 minutes 
This 


extra time is usually taken up with 


working time for each plate. 


last minute half-tones, or with ad- 
vertising copy to reduce or blow up. 
Then, too, in the case of a last- 
minute advertisement, or hot news, 
the copy is delayed at the pasteup 
table. Therefore, sufficient time is 
allowed to take care of eventualities, 
without stinting the amount of copy 
which must go on each plate. 

For a ten-page paper the deadlines 


After two successful years of publishing 


a daily newspaper by lithography—long 


enough to have passed beyond the 


experimental stage—the Opelousas 


Daily World adds up its experiences. 











Proofing 


remain the that the 
extra plate is called Plate 0, and the 
page dummy deadline for this plate 
is 8:15 A. M. For a 12-page paper 
the additional plate is called Plate 00 
and the deadline for its dummy copy 
is 4:15 P. M 
to publication. 

The reason it is possible to provide 


same, except 


of the day previous 


the platemaker with copy for Plate 00 
by 4:15 P. M. of the day previous to 
publication in the case of a 12-page 
paper, is because in 12 pages there 
usually are two full-page ads which 
Nine 


times out of ten this copy has already 


can go on the same plate. 


been set up and proved by the adver- 
tiser, in which case the dummy 
copy can be made ready at any time. 
If there are not two full page ads 
which can go on the same plate, the 
editorial can be written in advance 
and pasted up for Plate 00. How- 
ever, the basic deadline schedule is 
arranged for an 8-page paper, never 
less, with a system flexible enough to 
allow for 10- and 12-page papers. 
The planning of the plate schedule 
is left entirely to the discretion of the 
pasteup girl in the make-up depart- 
ment. She knows what copy is 
scheduled to come up, and keeps in 
touch with the advertising depart- 
ment for copy and layout of ads, and 


with the news department for its 


COpy 

wpe any newspaper, the World 
uses a quantity of ‘“‘canned”’ 

stuff, that is, copy from the news 


syndicate already proved and ready 


to be shot. It includes the cross- 


word puzzle, a cartoon, the comics, 
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the Hollywood column, the daily 
serial and the theatre ads. This copy 
offers little or no pasteup difficulties. 
Thus, the plates for which the World 
writes and proves the copy are held 
until the last. Plate 4, the last one 
(plate deadline 2:45), consists en- 
The 


linotype is 


tirely of local and wire news. 
copy deadline to the 
1:45 P. M. 
is brought to the pasteup desk at 
2:30 P. M. 


One deadline has been set for all 


The last finished proof 


the half-tones that go in one issue of 
the paper. The deadline for photo- 
graphs to be screened is 4 P. M. of 
the day previous to publication. This 
gives the platemaker time to have his 
half-tones ready to be stripped in 
when he’s making the plates on the 
day of publication. Although it 
makes it much easier for the plate- 
maker if this deadline is religiously 
observed, it is often necessary to 
relax it in the case of pictures which 
the editor wants published on the 
same day, where the action occurred 
after the deadline. Lt is partly for 
this reason that the copy deadlines 
are arranged in such a way as to give 
the platemaker some spare time be- 
tween plates. 
For example, Thursday of last 
week we ran a front-page picture of 
a local 13 year-old boy who won 
first prize in the state livestock show. 
This made a good local story, and 
even a better one with a picture of 
the boy and his grand-champion 
bull. This photograph wasn’t avail- 
able until Thursday morning, so the 
half-tone was sandwiched in between 


the morning plates, and ready to be 








Page Paste-Up 


stripped into the front page negative 
for the The greatest 
amount of reader appeal for an offset 


last plate. 


paper lies in the number and quality 
of local pictures it contains. This 
fact makes it desirable that the half- 
tone deadline be sometimes relaxed. 

One of the most difficult problems 
the Daily World ran up against was 
the education of its advertisers to the 
offset 
them that it was absolutely necessary 


process; that is, convincing 
that they get their copy in under the 
advertising deadline, or else hold up 
the entire edition. This problem, 
however, has now been almost en- 
tirely overcome. 

The deadline 
4 P. M. of the day previous to pub- 


for advertising is 


lication, and, with few exceptions, 
it is recognized. Naturally we don’t 
turn down an advertisement if it 
comes in after the deadline if we can 
get it in and at the same time get the 
paper out on time. But sometimes it 
Recently a good ad- 
in the 


is necessary. 
vertiser called in at eleven 
morning with a full-page advertise- 
ment which he wanted to run in that 
afternoon’s paper. In this case we 
had to refuse him because it was all 


stuff 


would have stopped the shop com- 


hand-set and machine and 
pletely for about an hour. 

As pointed out earlier, in the case 
of news, we don’t have to set any- 
where near everything that we print. 
That goes for ad copy, too. At least 
50 per cent of the ads we publish 
never get near the linotype or proof- 
press. The national advertising comes 
to us ready to be shot, and much of 
the local advertising is simply cut 
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Ad Paste-Up 


from a Meyer Both Service portfolio. 

Since a very large share of the 
material Daily 
World requires no more effort than to 


published in the 


paste it up on the page dummy, the 
equipment for copy which requires 
the facilities of the back shop to 
handle, up to the point where it is 
turned over to the platemaker, con- 
sists only of one linotype, and a good 
variety cf handset type for ads and 
heads. There is one operator for 
the linotype, and the pressman takes 
care of all the handset stuff in his 
spare time from the press. Proofs 
are pulled by the pressman, or, if he 
happens to be busy when some copy 
comes up to be proved, it is done by 
the platemaker. Although a staff 
of three men in the back shop would 
obviously be inadequate for a daily 
letterpress shop, no matter how 
small the paper, this small crew is 
possible on an offset paper because 
of the large amount of canned stuff 
used, which for a letterpress shop 
must, of course, be composed by 
linotype, regardless. 

On the Daily World, then, the.lino- 
type and hand composing are neces- 
sary practically only for local news. 
For a good share of the ads the ad- 
vertiser can find a better layout in 
our advertising cut service book than 
he could lay out himself, and these 
service ad layouts need no composing 
other than the signature of the ad- 
vertiser. They are pasted on the 
page dummy the same as the other 


copy. 


OR several reasons, proving in 
the preparation of copy for offset 
reproduction is important. In the 
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first place, the appearance of the 
finished paper depends largely on 
the appearance of the proof which is 
A bad 
proof can be improved upon by the 
platemaker to a certain extent, but 
a messy proof can never take the 


furnished the paste-up girl. 


place of a good clean one. Primarily, 
of course, a good proof press is es- 
sential; and secondly, care must be 
taken in its operation. At the Daily 
World the first proof is pulled on 
newsprint, and the second, or paste- 
up proof on a good glossy paper. 
Care must be observed in inking the 
type to be proved. Too little ink will 
result in a weak, thin proof, and too 
much may end up as a smear by the 
time it reaches the platemaker. 

It has often been suggested that 
a neater looking page could be ob- 
tained by locking up all the type for 
a page in a chase and proving the 
whole thing at one time. Although 
this would hold true by letterpress 
standards, it is not the case with off- 
set, because the advantage of flexi- 
bility which the process itself offers 
Also it takes 
much more time and a skilled op- 


would thereby be lost. 


erator to perform this job of makeup; 
and since there is so much copy 
pasted up on the page dummy which 
never goes through the back shop, 
the job would be even more com- 
plex. Therefore, we simply prove 
the copy by the story or column, 
whichever is the most convenient at 
the time, and the paste-up girl does 
the rest. 

Except for the placement of ad- 
vertising, the paste-up girl is respon- 
sible, under supervision, of course, 
of the editor, for the makeup of the 








In making up a page, the 
I 


paper. 
first thing she does is consult the 
advertising dummy, since it is the 
volume of advertising which controls 
This 


dummy is prepared by the adver- 


the space available for news. 


tising department on the day before 
publication. It is simply a rough 
miniature of that edition of the paper, 
with the identical number of pages, 
and with the ads marked on each 
page. Each ad is labelled for size 
and contains the name of the adver- 
tiser. However, the biggest part of 
her job is not, as it would seem, in 
the paste-up itself. Proofreading, for 
example, is handled by the paste-up 
girl, and it must be quickly as well as 
accurately done. The paste-up girl 
is really the make-up editor, and the 
department is the turning point in 
production. Whatever goes wrong at 
the paste-up table, goes wrong for 
the finished product. 

The most important thing in the 
production of a daily newspaper by 
offset is that copy of all kinds, edi- 
torial, advertising and plate copy be 
kept moving; if it is held up in any 
one department it means just that 
much delay in the platemaking de- 
partment. Shooting the negatives 
for a plate is only a matter of ten 
minutes. The camera is all set for 
the right size, and remains so through- 
out the day. The negatives are force- 
dried, which is a matter of another 
five minutes, and while they are 
drying a plate is put in the whirler 
and coated. While the plate is dry- 
ing the negatives are stripped to- 
gether and opaqued, and by the 
time this is done the plate is ready 

(Turn to page 33) 
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VER 
color lithography, the crying 
a fast, 


since the beginning of 
need has been for 
economical, yet accurate method of 
proving the separation plates. Of 
many workers have 


late process 


turned to photographic methods 
involving the use of color-forming 
developers in conjunction with strip- 
ping film. While such methods offer 
considerable savings, they neverthe- 
less consume time and _ introduce 
errors for which compensation must 
be made 

The answer to this problem is 
obviously a method which will 
eliminate the need for making the 
printing plates. A great step forward 
toward this end has been taken with 
the introduction of the Curtis Color 
Analyst. With this device it is possi- 
ble to check a set of continuous tone 
or half-tone separation negatives 
merely by projection or contact and 
inserting them in the Analyst. In a 
very few minutes after a tri-color set 
of negatives are dry, it is possible to 
see the results in full color. 

The Color Analyst is fashioned 
after an older instrument called the 
photo chromoscope. Figure A illus- 
trates the optical principle of the 
latter device. Since color processes at 
the time the photo chromoscope was 
invented were confined to additive 
methods, the device entailed the use 
of transparencies. A, B, and C indi- 
cate the positions occupied by con- 
tinuous tone transparencies and addi- 
tive filters. In each case the filter 
combined with the transparency was 
of the same color as the taking filter. 
With the operator looking into the 
instrument at point V, the eye sees 
the transparency at point C, mirrors 
M’ and M” being transparent. The 
image at B is reflected to the eye by 
means of mirror M” and likewise for 
The arrange- 


the image at point A. 
ment of the reflected images and the 
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THE Curtis COLOR ANALYST 


direct image are such that the three 
separate images become converged 
into one. 

The Curtis Analyst operates on 
the same basic principle but differs 
in two respects. The position of the 
image planes and mirrors has been 
altered and the instrument makes 
use of the photo prints and other 
positive images which may be viewed 
by reflected light. In addition, the 
Analyst provides for adjustment of 
color temperature and analysis of 
results. The present instrument has 
provision for viewing three images 
only. It is hoped that improved 
models will permit proving the black 
as key image as well. The Analyst 
is used as follows: 

After the 
(continuous tone or half-tone) are 
processed and dried a contact print 
is made from each on photographic 
paper. Waterproof, non-distorting 
types of paper, such as Eastman’s 
Aerial Mapping paper are recom- 
mended because with such papers 
shrinking and 
Positive 


separation negatives 


due to 
stretching is minimized. 
images on opal plates or films may 
also be The three positive 
prints are then inserted in their re- 
spective places in the Analyst. The 


distortion 


used. 


operator, by means of suitable con- 
trols, must then register the images 


so that they are superimposed op- 
tically. Without any further manip- 
ulations the operator has before him 
an image in full color. The color 
value of two of the images can be 
altered plus or minus, the third 
image remaining constant. It is the 
manufacturer’s claim that the quality 
or accuracy of a set of separations 
can be analyzed instantly and the 
printing ratios determined without 
reading the grey scales or measuring 
the tone scale densities. The Analyst 
will also show up negative defects, 
such as, spotty or uneven develop- 
ment, color wedging due to uneven 
lighting, etc. 

Continuous tone positives for use 
in the Analyst may be made either 
by contact or projection up to the 
size limitation of the instrument. 
A relatively great enlargement of 
some portion of the negative may be 
made and viewed. Retouching done 
on negatives may be checked and 
corrected by placing black and white 
proofs in the Analyst. 

The Analyst could prove of great 
help when working up a color job 
from a monotone original. Instead 
of making 3 or 4 half-tone negatives 
of varying strength and contrast and 
then engaging in a staining and dot- 
etching procedure, the following 

(Turn to page 67) 
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NE of the most important 

considerations in the _half- 

tone process is a uniform co- 
ordination between lens diaphragm 
and bellows extension. Regardless of 
the technique employed or the un- 
derlying theory governing that tech- 
nique a certain relationship between 
the diameter of the lens opening and 
the distance between lens and film 
must be rigidly maintained. With- 
out consistency in this relationship 
half-tone work becomes a problem- 
atical and “hit or miss” proposition. 
Although many diaphragm controls 
have been placed before the public, 
they have either limited the operator 
to a particular method of procedure 
or did not permit very accurate 
or finely subdivided settings. Such 
limitations naturally have many dis- 
advantages, particularly in that they 
detract from the general purpose of 
the control. 

The Long Diaphragm Control, 
introduced recently, is designed so 
that it is applicable in every shop 
and with any half-tone technique. 
Its use presupposes a knowledge of 
half-tone procedure. The outstand- 
ing virtue of the control is that it per- 
mits a very critical adjustment of the 
lens diaphragm. Since the variables 
and errors encountered in half-tone 
work are primarily caused in im- 
proper care and precision in_per- 
forming the operations and not in 
the operations themselves, it is ob- 
vious that with the aid of a precision 
diaphragm control, it is possible to 
eliminate or minimize most troubles 
arising from operations. 

The control (Figure B) consists of 
a number of gears which rotate the 
lens diaphragm collar as well as 
move a pointer across the face of the 
dial. The dial has many divisions 
each of which has a definite mathe- 
matical relationship to the others. 
The scale is calibrated according to 
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THE LonG DIAPHRAGM CONTROL 


Two new equipment 


developments which 


lithographers have 


found of interest. 


the light transmission of the lens 
employed. The control is fitted to 
the lens board of the camera and a 
ring gear is fitted to the diaphragm 
collar of the lens. A vernier gear 
meshes with and actuates the ring 
gear. The movement of the ring 
gear in turn operates another set of 
gears which influence the position 
of the scale pointer arm. The 
pointer arm is operated by a rack 
and pinion arrangement. By means 
of the gear relationship a limited 


rotating motion is changed to a 


Fig. B 




















MECHANICAL FEATURES 
A—Vermer gear K— Diaphragm diameter 


F—Penumbra) retics 
G—Multiple chart symbols 
H—Bellows extenmon measurements 


B—Dwaphragm collar gear 
C—Ealargement gear 
D—Lene dial pointer 








lateral motion of considerable greater 
travel. Because the scale movement 
is an enlargement of the diaphragm 
movement, it is possible to obtain 
a lens adjustment as accurate as 
1/200th diameter. 

The nine main divisions on the 
scale are so calibrated that each line 
has a definite mathematical relation- 
ship to the lines above and below it. 
When using the same key number on 
each line, the calibration correlated 
in terms of lens diaphragm area 
represents an increase of 25% for 
each succeeding line starting from 
the bottom line. The numbers on 
these lines are in reality 1/10 of the 
bellows extension. For the sake of 
clarity in reading the scale the num- 
bers have been condensed. The 
number two is therefore read as 20 
and refers to 20 inches of distance 
between lens and film. Once the 
control has been adjusted to the 
lens and camera, its operation is 
relatively simple. By correlating his 
previous technique to the scale or by 
establishing a standard through trial, 
the cameraman finds the divisions 
on the scale suitable to his technique. 

Having once determined the de- 
sirable lens settings, the operator 
continues to use the same divisions 
and merely changes the position of 
the pointer on each of the chosen 
lines in accordance with the bellows 
extension. For instance, let us as- 


(Turn to page 33) 
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LL potential candidates for sales 
jobs with us are selected with 
reference to their specific qual- 

fitted into two 


ifications for being 


separate groups. These two groups 
are: Experienced Salesmen and Junior 
Salesmen. ‘The first group is made 
up of experienced lithographic and 
printing salesmen who come recom- 
mended to us from various sources. 
Most of these candidates have had a 
successful record in some particular 
branch of lithography or printing. 
However, over a period of the last 
five years, we have employed only a 
few, although we have interviewed 
a great number 

The second group, or junior sales- 
men, are selected to form the secon- 
dary line of our sales force. These 
candidates are chosen from adver- 
tising and merchandising courses in 
colleges since we feel that a_ basic 


understanding of these subjects is 
essential as a background for selling 
lithography We are also on the 
lookout for sales candidates within 
our own organization, particularly 
among the younger members of our 
production and manufacturing de- 
partments, most of whom are grad- 
uates of technical schools 

We have a 


developing this secondary group of 


two-fold purpose in 


salesmen. First, since the senior 
salesmen may find it more difficult 
to cover their list of prospects as they 


develop and increase their sales, the 


junior sales group assures us at all 
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times of a sufficient coverage of ac- 
counts within the territories in which 
we operate. Second, we are in a 
position to use our secondary group 
to test the sale of new ideas and to 
help in the development of new mar- 
kets for our products without seri- 
ously interfering with the productive 
selling time of the senior salesmen. 
We have also found that the result 
of these efforts has been of con- 
siderable help to the senior salesmen 
in supplying them with proven sales 
ideas which they have been able to 
use to good advantage. 

The 


salesmen covers approximately six 


training period for junior 


months and this time is spent in 
studying the procedures of various 
departments. The junior salesman 
also receives a basic training in the 
various phases of manufacture, all of 
which are reviewed periodically. The 
training of the experienced salesman 
depends wholly upon the individual’s 
background and specialized knowl- 
edge that he may have. 

For general selling purposes we 
keep each of our salesmen supplied 
with a live list of prospects and leads 
which we review regularly. We also 
prepare numerous sales presenta- 
tions consisting of samples of out- 
standing jobs, as well as special pre- 
sentations showing examples of work 
produced by new or improved pro- 
cesses. These presentations are sup- 


plemented by individual sample 


mailings, prepared especially for 





A SALES FORCE 





each salesman by our sales promo- 
tion department, which help the 
salesmen to bridge the gap between 
calls. If we want a salesman to sell 
a specialty product, we supply him 
with properly designed dummies or 
a demonstration kit and compile a 
carefully selected list of possible users 
that he may contact. The list is then 
discussed with the salesman and we 
go over the salient points such as the 
proper sales approach, application of 
the specialty to the prospect’s busi- 
regard to 
price, etc. We 


ness, our policy with 
manufacture and 
have the salesman make a limited 
number of calls following which we 
check the various reactions he has 
received. If any changes in the 
material or in our sales approach are 
needed, according to his report, 
these are made before he attempts 
any further contacts. 

When a 


with the problem of selling volume 


salesman is confronted 
production where cost is a_ vital 
factor, each phase of manufacturing 
must be studied and carefully weighed 
in order to obtain the _ greatest 
efficiency and economy of produc- 
tion. This assignment is given to a 
highly trained production man who 
works with the salesman in engineer- 
ing the sale. In creative selling, when 
an idea is developed for a salesman, 
it is discussed with him by a small 
group consisting of the sales promo- 
tion manager, the art director and 
one or two others. By means of these 
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discussions we can determine any 
existing flaws in the idea and con- 
sider suggestions for improvement. 
We also take into consideration how 
the idea will fit in with the prospect’s 
present advertising and merchandis- 
ing program and suggest what we 
believe to be the proper approach in 
presenting the idea to the prospect. 
Although very frequently an idea 
will fail to click when presented to 
the prospect, it nevertheless is an ex- 
cellent means of obtaining more 
information on what the prospect is 
doing along similiar lines and this 
provides the salesman with a sounder 
basis for the presentation of other 
ideas. 

The salesman who does service 
selling, rather than specialty or 
creative work, must be equipped with 
a full working knowledge of the or- 
ganization, its personnel, equipment 
and facilities. He also must be 
sufficiently trained in the use of 
various paper stocks and understand 
art work from a reproduction stand- 
point in order to give technical ad- 
vice to his customers and prospects. 
To impart this knowledge to the 
service salesman, we conduct shop 
classes in which the use of paper, ink 
and the various reproduction pro- 
cesses are discussed. From time to 
time these discussions are supple- 
mented with talks given by art 
directors, typographers, finishers, etc. 

In the assignment of accounts, 
geographical location is the primary 
factor considered in allocating out- 
of-town prospects in order to con- 
serve selling time. However, the 
greater number of our accounts are 
within the metropolitan area and 
these are assigned by selecting the 
salesman who in our mind is most 
fitted to handle the account because 
of his knowledge, ability and under- 
standing of the type of business in 
which the account is engaged. To 
avoid questions of overlapping, we 
have established a rule prohibiting 
a salesman from contacting any ac- 
count or prospect that has not been 


If he 


wishes permission to contact an un- 


specifically assigned to him. 


assigned account, the salesman must 
make a formal application which is 
checked against our account and 
prospect list before he receives ap- 
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By A. J. Fay" 


National Process Co. 


proval. As a general rule, if a sales- 
man works on a prospective order 
which is later bought by an account 
handled by another salesman—as 
often happens in the case of adver- 
tising agencies and their clients 

the salesman who has the account 
placing the order receives credit and 
commission for the sale. In rare in- 
stances where the first salesman has 
done a great amount of work, it may 
be decided to split the commission, 
in which case the company usually 


adds something extra. 


N the matter of supervising our 

sales force, which is fairly large, 
we have found it necessary to keep 
accurate records of the salesman’s 
activities in order to obtain the maxi- 
mum of efficiency from their efforts. 
To do this we have developed a sales 
record card which gives us a com- 
prehensive picture of the salesman’s 
activities on accounts and prospects. 
This card shows the names and titles 
of the individuals on whom the sales- 
man is calling, whether or not they 
are on our mailing list, the type of 
business in which the account is 
engaged, the current credit rating, 
the current advertising appropria- 
tion, the types of advertising which 
they use and seasonal peaks in adver- 
tising, the number of calls the sales- 
man makes on the account, the num- 
ber of estimates which he submits, 
the type of estimate and the ultimate 


disposition of the estimate—that is, 


whether the account is received or 
lost. If an account is lost, we have 
a simple method of keying our most 
active competitors on the sales record 
so that we are in a position to know 
who is getting the business over a 
period of time. In addition to listing 
the estimates, we also list the sales 
by months. These figures are taken 
from the salesmen’s commission 
sheets and are tabulated at the end 
of the year so that we may have a 
comparison of gross sales as against 
the previous year. 

Designed to cover a_ three-year 
period, this sales record card has 
many practical uses and is more than 
a mere record of information for fil- 
ing purposes. For instance, when we 
assign a prospect or an account to a 
salesman we mutually agree on a 
call frequency which the salesman is 
expected to maintain until the matter 
is again reviewed and a change made, 
if necessary. His daily report of calls 
is transferred to our sales record and 
this enables us to check the call 
frequency. We are very much in- 
terested in the density of calls and 
their relationship to estimates and 
sales. Frequently we have had to 
discourage a salesman from making 
too many calls on accounts or pros- 
pects. The sales record also provides 
quick information on seasonal busi- 
ness so that the salesman is informed 
in advance and can avoid making 
*Delivered before the 9th Annual Convention of 


the National Association of Photo-Lithographers, 
Cincinnati, Sept. 18-20. 
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unnecessary calls in off-seasons. By 
means of the record, the 
management is kept constantly in- 
formed of the salesman’s monthly 
activities, so that if calls, estimates or 
sales fall off, we are in a position to 
quickly determine the reason and 
take whatever steps are necessary to 
sales 


sales 


correct the situation. Our 
record also provides us with an up- 
to-date list of personnel which we 
constantly check against our mailing 
list. 

Another important point which 
comes under the heading of sales 
direction is the question of policy 
interpretation as it affects relation- 
ships between the company and the 
customer and between the sales and 
manufacturing departments. For in- 
stance, the acceptance of an order 
may hinge on a required delivery 
date which does not provide ade- 
quate time to produce the result re- 
quired, or the art work and photo- 
graphs may be of a type and quality 
which do not permit the type of 
reproduction the customer requires. 
Problems of this type should be fully 
discussed by the management before 
the order is accepted and the cus- 
tomer properly advised as to the 
possible outcome. Also questions of 
credit and sales commissions should 
be established at the time the esti- 
mate is made and a definite under- 
standing should be reached regarding 
billing of complicated orders which 
involve extra charges for author’s 
corrections, overruns, etc. 

Taking into consideration the fact 
that about 25% of the salesman’s 
time is spent in actual customer con- 
tact, we try to do everything pos- 
sible to help him conserve his time 
by developing new leads, supplying 
him with fresh selling ammunition 
and giving him sufficient inside office 
help. One of our major efforts in 
this direction is the use of adver- 
tising in trade publications and other 
media reaching advertising and buy- 
ing executives. We also prepare 
news articles for the trade publica- 
outstanding jobs 
Another 


tions concerning 
which we have produced. 
method of backing up the salesman 
which we use is the sales presenta- 
tion. Whenever we develop a new 
method of production or produce a 
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job which we believe has wide ap- 
plication, we prepare a sales pre- 
sentation designed to tell the story 
of the development. This sales pre- 
sentation is pre-tested before being 
used generally so that we get the full 
benefit of the customer’s viewpoint 
as well as some excellent criticism 
which enables us to improve on our 
original draft. Furthermore, by pre- 
testing the presentation we encounter 
a number of questions which would 
normally be thrown at a salesman 
and by knowing these questions in 
advance, we are able to prepare the 
salesman with the proper answers. 
We have found this to be very im- 
portant since there is nothing more 
disturbing to a salesman than to find 
himself in a customer’s office enthu- 
siastically presenting a sales story 
only to be finally confronted with 
questions which he is unable to 
answer. This, in our opinion, has a 
tendency to dampen the salesman’s 
enthusiasm for presenting the same 
story to other accounts and pros- 
pects, and there is nothing more 
pathetic than a salesman making a 
half-hearted presentation. Another 
method which we believe to be of 
value in backing up the salesman’s 
personal contacts is mailing samples 
of outstanding jobs from time to time 
together with a letter sent out over 
the signature of the individual sales- 
man. Realizing that the average 
salesman is not a qualified expert in 
the art of writing a good sales letter, 
we have these letters written for the 
individual by our sales promotion 
department. This not only helps the 
salesman to conserve his time, but 
gives him an added lift in getting 
out a letter that effectively tells his 
sales story. 

The handling of orders in our plant 
is facilitated by a production de- 
partment which works in coopera- 
tion with the sales force. Each sales- 
man has assigned to him a produc- 
tion man who writes his orders and 
follows them through the various 
phases of production. These produc- 
tion men are thoroughly schooled in 
all branches of graphic arts produc- 
tion and act as inside customer con- 
tact men on the work that the sales- 
man brings in. This gives the cus- 
tomer a fixed point of contact within 


our organization so that he can call 
at any time to find out the status of 
his job. The cost of maintaining this 
department is part of our sales ex- 
pense, but from experience it has 
been determined that this is amply 
repaid in the time we have been able 
to save the salesmen, the greater 
efficiency in handling orders, and 
most important of all, because our 
customers are sold on this service. 


N the matter of compensating 

salesmen, our method is a draw- 
ing account against commission which 
is settled monthly on the basis of 
billings. Our commissions are vari- 
able depending on the individual 
estimate except in cases where the 
work comes to us on a contract or 
established rate basis on which the 
commission is fixed in advance. We 
have found the practice of running 
sales contests to be a very effective 
means of increasing sales. We run 
two major contests a year, the first 
beginning January and ending in 
June, and the second beginning in 
July and ending in December. All 
of our salesmen work on a quota 
basis and for the purpose of running 
these contests we first establish a 
definite objective of gross sales over 
the group quota which must be ob- 
tained in order to qualify for the 
distribution of individual prizes. Two 
types of prizes seem to be preferred 
by the salesmen. One is the cash 
prize in which the first five winners 
of the contest participate, providing 
the group as a whole has attained its 
objective, and these prizes run from 
about $350 in cash to the first man, 
down to $100 to the fifth man. 
The second is one that we used as 
year, and it 
proved very successful. We set a 
group objective for the first six 
months of the year with the under- 
standing that if it was attained we 
would throw a party for approxi- 
mately twenty men in which we 
would spend one thousand dollars. 
The objective was attained and the 
one thousand dollars was turned 
over to a committee made up of five 
members of the sales force who ap- 
pointed their own chairman. This 
committee had absolute authority in 
deciding what kind of party they 


an experiment this 
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wished to have and they ultimately 
selected a two-day week-end party 
which was a huge success. 

For the last six months of the year 
we are conducting another sales 
contest which consists of a distribu- 
tion of a similar amount of cash for 
attaining a similar objective. This 
will be distributed in the form of five 
individual cash awards to the five 
men who succeed in bringing in the 
greatest volume of dollar sales over 
and above thei: quotas. As an extra 
bonus we are also giving the first 
two winners extra winter vacations 
which will give them an opportunity 
to keep the money in circulation. 

In addition to running the two 
regular sales contests, we also give to 
each man who succeeds in bettering 
his quota during the two contest 
periods an overriding bonus in the 
form of an extra commission on all 
sales in excess of his quota. We 
instituted this practice in order to 
compensate those men who are not 
fortunate enough to win one of the 
cash prizes. The overriding bonus 
of an extra commission gives each 
man an opportunity of working 
against his own quota and_par- 
ticipating in the distribution of 
prizes even though he is not among 
the first five winners. From time to 
time we also run special contests in 
which we offer valuable merchandise 
prizes to the men who bring in an 
order that will fit a particular type 
of equipment. We specify to the 
salesmen the type of order that we 
want and the men who are able to 
procure these orders receive a mer- 
chandise prize ranging from $25 to 
$100, depending on the size of the 
order. Our experience has shown 
us that these contests are one of the 
most worthwhile things we can do to 
stimulate our salesmen and increase 
the sales volume. 

© 
Long Diaphragm Control 
( from page 29) 

sume the operator prefers a 3-stop 
method and has chosen the first 
center and last lines for the high- 
light, middletone and detail stops 
respectively. At same size a 19 inch 
focal length lens would be 38 inches 
away from the film. The operator 
merely sets the pointer at number 
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38 (8 divisions beyond 3 is read as 
38) on each of the lines. The area 
of the lens opening will be in the 
relationship of 1, 2, 4 for the detail, 
middletone, and highlight stops, re- 
spectively. The exposures of course 
are based on previous experience. At 
a 2 to 1 reduction from the same 
copy, the operator would use number 
28.6 with the same exposure ratio 
and all other factors remaining 
equal, the half-tone result at half 
size would be a duplicate of that at 
same size in respect to dot formation, 
density, contrast, etc. 

A thorough understanding of the 
mathematical principles upon which 
the scale is based will permit many 
variations from standard practice all 
of which will be coordinated to the 
basic technique and under full con- 
trol of the operator. According to 
the inventor a total of 4,617 ratios 
can be obtained on the control. The 
Long Diaphragm Control is dis- 
tributed by American Type Founders. 


Opelousas Prefers the News 
( from page 27) 

to be burned in. Since all this is 
done by one man, the greatest pos- 
sible use must be made of the time 
allowed for that part of the process. 
For example, to save time in strip- 
ping in the half-tones, they are not 
stripped into the negative, but a hole 
cut in the negative and the half-tone 
fitted around the hole. When you’re 
in a hurry it is possible to do a neater 


job this way than by fitting the nega- 


tive into the hole. Because of this 
method of stripping a thin base film 
is used. The job of the platemaker is 
probably the key position in the 
whole process, and for this reason 
the deadline system is based on this 
department. 

The job of the pressman in pub- 
lishing the Daily World by offset is, 
it should be needless to say, a very 
responsible one. Besides running the 
press, the pressman is in charge of 
pulling proofs and setting handset 
heads and advertising copy. Al- 
though some of this is done by the 
platemaker in his spare time, the 
responsibility for it rests with the 
pressman. But for ail this he is 
seldom actually crowded for time. 


He can easily pull a proof while the 
press is running, or even set a head, 
without letting the press run away 
with him. 


HAT, in brief, is the story of 

how the Daily World, of Ope- 
lousas, La., is published by the offset 
process. There are a number of 
details which fit into the production 
picture which have been omitted, 
but they really belong to the field of 
journalism rather than lithography. 
They are problems common to most 
any newspaper, which have been in 
this particular instance adapted for 
solution by offset. For example, the 
editor’s deadlines for news copy had 
to be worked out with the plate- 
making department’s production 
problems in mind. Headlines are 
prepared especially for reproduction 
by offset. In fact, every character- 
istic of the paper had to be molded 
especially with offset in mind. But 
we have only been concerned here 
with the problems of producing the 
paper after copy was composed. The 
special problems of journalism created 
by offset belong in another article, 
and in another magazine. 

There is one question, however, 
which does concern both the journal- 
ist and the lithographer. That is 
whether or not lithography is prac- 
tical for a daily newspaper. The 
answer, and every day of our ex- 
perience only strengthens it more, is 
an emphatic Yes. We have been 
publishing a daily by lithography for 
two years. And we plan to continue 
indefinitely. True, there are many 
things which still need ironing out. 
We could do with a web press, for 
example, and the day is not far off, 
we hope, when we shall have one. 
But in the meantime, we’re publish- 
ing a daily offset paper averaging ten 
pages, with three men in the shop 
and with no more trouble than is ex- 
perienced in any newspaper shop 
our size. Offset’s for us. 

e 

United States Playing Card Co. 
has declared a quarterly dividend 
of 50 cents on capital stock, and an- 
nounced net earnings of $938,312 
for the nine months ending Septem- 
ber 30. This compares with net 
earnings of $618,117 in 1940. 
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ANIMALS by YLLA 


HY animals in advertising win the attention they 

do has always been one of those minor mysteries 

no one has ever successfully solved. Animals and 
children. They’re always sure fire. Certainly one 
who has contributed much to the solution is Ylla, 
she photographer whose work is shown here: her 
animals command attention because she photographs 
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them that way. Ylla has photographed animals all 
over the world, in both jungle and zoo. She has de- 
veloped a technique which brings out all the dramatic 
characteristics of her subjects. Frequently, lithog- 
graphers write in to find out where they can obtain 
illustrations of animals. Now they know. Her name 


is Ylla. 
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Please bear in mind that the defense picture is a rapidly 
changing one and that this is a monthly report. The facts 
reported herein represent the latest available information 
at the time of going to press. They may change overnight. 


F the strategic materials used 

by lithographers, paper con- 

tinues to hold the spotlight. 
Last month it figured in the news in 
a number of ways of interest to lith- 
ographers. In an effort to dispel 
some of the wild rumors that have 
circulated since the defense program 
has allegedly threatened the supply 
of paper, two prominent manufac- 
turers of offset paper last month 


issued explanatory booklets. One 


came from S. D. Warren Co., of 


Boston, entitled ‘Firmly Impressed 
on the Public’s Memory,” and the 


other from Byron Weston Co., of 


Dalton, Mass., entitled ‘‘ News, Ideas, 
and Information for Buyers and 
Users of High Grade Papers.” 

The Warren _ booklet 
sanely and philosophically the paper 


discusses 


market under the national defense 
emergency, pointing out that many 
of the cries of ‘‘Wolf!’? which have 
been broadcast lately are false alarms, 
that it is high time the lithographer 
availed himself of the real situation 
and took steps to see that his mar- 
kets are likewise accurately informed 
unless he wishes to see some of those 
markets diverted from him for er- 
roneous and unnecessary reasons. 
The Warren booklet contains a de- 
tailed report of conditions in the book 
industry as of October, 1941. Those 
interested in obtaining a copy of this 


booklet may do so by writing to 
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S. D. Warren. Copies are available 
so long as the supply holds out. 

The Byron Weston booklet also 
discusses a “plain facts’? point-of- 


view about the situation. 


paper 
‘That there is a paper shortage can- 


not be denied,’ reads the booklet, 


‘*but we think that a combination of 


greater effort and a lot of ingenuity 


on our part plus a fair measure of 


understanding and patience on your 
part will do much to alleviate the 
seriousness of the situation.’’ And in 
order to assist in that understanding 
the booklet gives some ‘‘news, ideas 
and information” that may prove 
helpful. To quote: 

“For years the paper industry has 
tried to provide paper buyers with 
an unlimited selection of grades, 
weights, sizes, colors, finishes, etc. 
Much of this was, and still is, neces- 
sary to take care of the manifold 
needs of business and industry. Some 


of it, however, came about through 


arbitrary demands on the part of 


buyers, the pressure of competition 
or the simple fact that prevailing 


conditions made it possible for mills 


and merchants to offer that kind of 


service. 

“It doesn’t take a papermaking 
expert to realize that all the shut- 
downs, wash-ups, special processing 
and adjustments necessary under 
those conditions, can chew up a 


healthy part of a mill’s total operat- 





ing time. Right now, the fine paper 
industry is cooperating with OPM 
in an effort to simplify and standard- 
ize lines in order to take better ad- 
vantage of existing productive ca- 
pacity. 

‘*As the situation stands, we see no 
reason why should 
impose anything more than minor 


simplification 
and infrequent inconvenience on 
average buyers. It may be necessary 
to change a few colored forms from 
some seldom used shade to a more 
popular standard color. It may at 
times require use of a larger basic 
sheet size than efficient cutting re- 
quires or possibly an_ occasional 
change in weight, but the point to 
remember is that in striving for 
standardization, the industry is elim- 
inating only the slow moving and 
seldom used items. If this emergency 
procedure should put you to some 
trouble, we beg your indulgence and 
hope that you will appreciate the 
necessity for it. 

“That it is necessary to relax 
standards is generally understood. 
Essential chemicals that help us 
achieve whiteness and opacity are 
under strict priorities and the supply 
available is limited. To a keen eye 
or on close comparison with former 
standards, there will be some loss of 
whiteness but the belief that paper 
will be yellow or even noticeably 
gray is sheer nonsense.” 

Copies of the Byron Weston book- 
let are likewise available on request. 


PROPOS of the trend toward 

standardization and _ simplifica- 
tion, mentioned in the Byron Weston 
booklet in connection with the fine 
paper industry and OPM, last month 
this column ran the report of the 
soap and drug industries setting forth 
an elaborate paper conservation pro- 
gram which called for establishment 
of inventory maximums, elimination 
of most inserts and circulars, display 
containers, superfluous wrappings, 
and even paper cartons from most 
products packed in durable con. 
tainers. This month we have an- 
nouncements from other big users of 
paper and board of curtailment pro- 
posals. All of the proposals were 
made in response to a request by the 
Office of Production Management 
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that large consumers of paper—who 
are likewise all large consumers of 
self- 
imposed restrictions to the tune of a 
25 per cent reduction in paper usage. 

To its members the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association last week 


lithography—inaugurate 


mailed an outline of ways and means 
to conserve wrapping supplies. The 
most direct way to realize savings, 
said the NRDGA, is to urge custo- 
mers to carry small packages, since 
“takes” 
terial. 


require less wrapping ma- 
Other suggestions: the elimi- 
nation of outside wraps on bags and 
boxes; drastic restrictions on gift 
wraps; the use of tags alone on large 
items; the substitution, when possi- 
ble, of bags or paper for boxes in 
wrapping such items as shoes or ap- 
parel; the use of lighter stock, colored 
kraft paper requiring a minimum of 
bleaching, lighter bags for purchases 
carried by customers. 

Stores should, said the report, col- 
lect and sell their waste paper; reuse 
their own and suppliers’ cartons and 
packages wherever possible, urging 
manufacturers to use standard sizes 
that permit reuse and to pack in car- 
tons with the number of units in the 
average sale. 

The candy industry announced 
plans to redesign its containers to 
eliminate wasteful liners and _ parti- 
tions; also to print on boxes instead 
of labels; and to cut down the size 
and weight of display and _ price 
cards, labels and stickers, and win- 
dow strips. 

The Toilet Goods Association pro- 
posed to reduce its consumption of 
display materials and suggested that 
the food, beverage and tobacco in- 
dustries do likewise. 

As a result of OPM requests, many 
a major company has undertaken a 
conservation program of its own. 
Owens-Illinois, for example, which 
uses some 166,500 tons of paperboard 
monthly in its 19 plants, set into 
motion a conservation program which 
had by the end of the month re- 
duced its consumption of packing 
materials by some 600 to 800 tons a 
month. 

OPM itself issued a 


another 


Meanwhile, 


decree affecting popular 


packaging material—cellophane. It 


announced a ban on uses of 


many 
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cellophane to release the chlorine, 
phenol and glycerine used in_ its 
manufacture. Users were given 60 
days in which to exhaust stocks for 
gift wraps, soap, cosmetics, hard- 
ware, textiles, soda straws, decora- 
tions and novelties. Further savings, 
OPM suggested, might come from 
curtailment in the tobacco and food 
fields. 

Next year, it is reported, OPM will 
take a hand in paper inventories. To 


market OPM 


down on the long-term orders which 


ease the may crack 
are currently tying up mills, until the 
huge inventories in the hands of some 
paper buyers are pared down. 
Norbert McKenna, Chief of the 
Pulp and Paper Section of the OPM 
in addressing the recent convention 
of the Book Manufacturers Institute 
that of the 
one-half million ton maximum paper 


stated twenty-one and 
supply in 1942, including four million 
tons of news print, defense will take 
30%. With regard to book paper 
Mr. McKenna “We 


there is no shortage now except that 


said, believe 
created by speculative buying. There 
should be no shortage based on real 
The 


created by excess inventory. 


shortage is 
That 


Those who have bought 


demand. only 
must stop. 


ahead must share with those who 


have not. Some of you have more 
paper than you could use in a year. 
war cannot cash in on 


In a you 


shrewdness because the community 


will not and should not stand for it.”’ 


THER developments along the 
defense front last month of in- 
terest to lithographers: 

Announcement by OPA that there 
will be no change in domestic wood 
pulp prices through the first quarter 
of 1942 as a result of extension of in- 
dividual agreements made with pulp 
producers. 

These individual agreements, con- 
cluded late in October after several 
producers had agreed to withdraw 
fourth quarter price increases pre- 
viously announced, continued in 
effect for the remainder of 1941 the 
prices that generally had prevailed 
since June, 1940. These prices will 
be extended for the first three months 
of 1942. 


Leading grades of pulp covered by 





the voluntary agreements and the 


maximum first quarter domestic 
prices are: Bleached sulphite, bond 
book, $72.50 a dock 


Atlantic seaboard; soda pulp, $66.00 


and ton, on 
a ton, delivered; bleached Southern 
and bleached Northern Kraft, $82.50 
dock Atlantic 
$40.00 a _ ton 


a ton, on seaboard: 


and ground wood, 
delivered. 


OPA 


manufacturers of more than 50 per- 


Announcement by that 
cent of writing, book and printing 
paper (excluding newsprint) have in- 
dicated that no increase in their 
prices are in prospect. 

Expressions to this effect came in 
replies to letters sent recently by 
OPA to about 250 paper producers. 
In these letters, Leon Henderson, 
OPA administrator, said it had been 
reported to his office that further 
price advances were being planned 


He asked 


producers to consult OPA _ before 


by certain manufacturers. 


taking any price action, and speci- 
fically to submit cost data to justify 
contemplated increases. ‘Typical of 
the replies received was one that 
“We are 


tracts for 1942, putting into effect 


said, renewing our con- 


for the first quarter, that is until 
April 1, the same prices that prevail 
for the last quarter of this year.” 

OPA that 


manufacturers of printing presses and 


Announcement by 


other printing machinery had been 
asked not to advance prices above 
the July 29, 1941, level. 


have already been held with manu- 


Meetings 


facturers in each of these industries, 
it was announced, to discuss recent 
price trends and methods of achiev- 
ing price stability in their respective 
fields. Representatives from com- 
panies producing more than 80% 
of printing machinery participated in 
the conferences. 

Issuance by OPM of a limitation 
order which provides that after 
March 15th no tin, lead, or composi- 
them shall be 


tion foil containing 


used in the manufacture of any 


decorative article or material or for 
the packaging of tobacco products, 
chewing gum, all beverages, con- 
fections, ribbons for typewriters and 
other business machines, friction 
tape and photographic film 


The tobacco industry uses about 
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85%, of the tin and lead foil con- 
sumed, with cigarettes leading the 
list. Although cellophane and similar 
materials are under priority control 
and will not be available for packag- 
ing or manufacture of the materials 
included in many categories of 
products (among which is included 
products) these 


used in the 


paper and paper 
materials may still be 
packaging of tobacco products. Tests 
by the National Bureau of Standards 
showed that the loss of moisture in a 
cigarette package with the foil 
omitted, but the Cellophane intact, 
was not much greater than the loss 
of moisture in the standard package 
with Cellophane and foil. 

Special Item: As a result of OPM’s 
order curtailing the use of copper in 
certain items, lithographers may be 
bronze 
powder after January 1, 1942. The 
Lithographers National Association 


unable to obtain or use 


is trying to avert this serious situation 


but it must have certain facts to 


substantiate its arguments. There- 
fore, lithographers who use bronze 
powder in any significant quantity, 
are urged to write promptly to the 
LNA giving the approximate num- 
ber of pounds of bronze powder used 
per year and also the number and 
types of employees who would lose 
their employment as a result of being 
unable to continue the use of bronze 
powder. By types of employees the 
LNA means the payroll classifica- 
tions such as operators and helpers 
on bronzing machines and possibly 
embossers, die makers and calender- 
ing machine operators who might 
lose their employment through dis- 
bronze 


continuance of the use of 


powder 
° 
Lithographers Asso- 
York, heard 


sion on possible shortages of paper 


The Young 
ciation, New a discus- 
and ink at a meeting held last month 
at the New York Advertising Club 
Anthony | 
National Association of Printing Ink 


Math, president of the 


Makers and vice-president of Sin- 
clair & Valentine Co.., 
and John Kroneberg, S. D 


paper 


spoke on ink, 
Warren 
Co., discussed the supply 


situation Following the speakers, 


the S.& V. color film, entitled ‘‘Serv- 


ing the Graphic Arts,” was shown 
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Another in the series on offset paper by Mr. 
Wheelwright, author of ‘’Printing Papers,”’ a definitive 
work on papers of all types for the Graphic Arts, re- 
cently published by University of Chicago Press. 


BY WILLIAM BOND WHEELW RIGHT 


HE strength requirements for 
paper are not easy to establish. 

No definite rule can be laid 
down and no standards 
It is really hard to say just 
how strong paper should be. It de- 
pends upon the functional require- 
ments of any given completed job. 
We are reminded of the heckler 
who asked Lincoln ‘‘How long a 
man’s legs ought to be?’ and of his 
reply, ‘““Long enough to reach to the 
ground.”’ So the only answer in 
general terms to the question “‘How 


universal 


exist. 


strong should paper be?” is: strong 
enough to satisfy the use-require- 
ments of the given job. 

Fortunately for the lithographer, 
offset papers are relatively strong as 
compared to satisfactory letterpress 
sheets. Letterpress works best (es- 
pecially when halftones are involved) 
on soft, heavily loaded papers which 
are relatively fragile. The ancient 
printers using strong rag stock had to 
wetting the 
become 


soften the sheets by 


paper so that “it may 
sufficiently soft to adhere closely to 
the surface of the letter, and take up 
a proper quantity of ink... It is also 
necessary to wet the paper lest its 
stiff and harsh nature, when dry, 
should injure the face of the letters.” 


Those are the words of a writer in 





the year 1814, when all papers were 
100 per cent rag and of good strength. 

The offset process is not hampered 
by hard, strong papers. It does not 
require loading in paper beyond the 
degree necessary to provide adequate 
opacity, but it does necessitate 
strength to resist surface-lifting. For 
ordinary use-requirements any satis- 
factory offset paper is likely to be 
found stronger than the paper which 
would be chosen for a like purpose 
for a letterpress job. This is a point 
which may be effectively made by 
the lithographic salesman. 

Occasions however, when 
wearing-strength becomes a prime 
consideration. It may be in the case 
of loose-leaf catalogs which would 


arise, 


soon become useless if the leaves tore 
away from the staples. It may be in 
the case of reference books which 
withstand long or repeated 
handling. In these and other cases 
we need some convenient methods of 
testing aside from the conventional 


must 


and more precise laboratory tests. 
When testing of paper strength has 
to be done on a scientific basis it 
must be carried on in a constant 
temperature and humidity. Strength 
in paper varies in proportion to its 
moisture content, so accurate com- 
parisons can only be made between 
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papers tested under identical atmos- 
pheric conditions, and by skilled 
technologists. In the laboratory ex- 
act comparisons may be made in 
bursting, tearing, folding and tensile 
strength by means of precision in- 
struments. The instruments them- 
selves must be frequently calibrated 
to make sure they are in perfect 
working order. We do not propose 
to go further into detail here, but 
rather will suggest some simple 
techniques which serve in a rough 
way to indicate the strength and 
durability of paper. 

The most important strength prop- 
erties to evaluate are resistance to 
tearing, folding and crumpling. It 
must be remembered that folding 
and tearing resistance vary markedly 
between the grain direction and the 
cross-grain direction of the paper. 
Paper tears, of course, far more readily 
with the grain, and will fold at right 
angles to the grain a greater number 
of times than it will fold with the 
grain without breaking. 

The tearing strength of different 
papers may be judged approximately 
by the simple expedient of tearing 
samples in both directions of the 
After much practice the in- 
for 


grain. 
dividual criterion 
judging tearing strength, but there 
the results 


acquires a 


is no way to express 
numerically. 
R. W. Sindall, in his ‘Paper 


Technology,’ has suggested the fol- 
lowing rule-of-thumb methods for 
testing resistance to folding and to 
crumpling, which do lend themselves 
to numerical expression, and are 
therefore more tangible proofs of 
these properties: 

“A square piece of paper, six by 
six inches, is cut, the weaker and 
stronger directions being suitably in- 
dicated on the sheet. The paper is 
then folded in four, the finger of 
one hand rubbed with even pressure 
along the folds away from the centre, 
one finger of the other hand being 
kept at the center in order to prevent 
the paper tearing away at that point. 

“The paper having been folded 
once, is opened up, smoothed out, 
then turned over and folded again 
along the same creases. This opera- 
tion is repeated a certain number of 
times, the appearance of the centre of 
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FOLDING TEST 





Appearance of centre of sheet 











Number of folds 
10 2 KOK 
20 * 
30 *** 
40 Minute hole 
50 Slightly large 
60 
7 No change 
80 
90 No change 
100 No change 
110 No change 
120 | 
| 


r 


Slight crack near hole in one direction 


Slight crack near hole in another direction 


Hole cracked in both directions rth inch each way. 








the sheet being carefully recorded 
after each ten foldings. Table shows 
the record for one paper tested in the 
manner described .. . The appear- 
ance of a small hole at an earlier 
or later stage of the test gives a 
fairly good indication of what may 
finally be expected.” 


Crumpling Test 


“The paper cut to some con- 
venient dimension is crumpled up 
between the fingers, opened out and 
then turned over, crumpled a second 
time and this operation is repeated 
as often as desired. After each five 
or six operations, the number of holes 
appearing in the paper are counted, 
in order to see the rate at which the 
paper wears out. For very strong 
paper at least 120 operations are 
necessary to produce even a minute 


hole, but the average run of ledger 


This crumpling test may serve as a 
very fair indication of the durability 
of any given paper, and has the ad- 
vantage of causing crumpled folds in 
every direction, regardless of the 
grain. Any paper that 
breaking, shows a high number of 
folds by crumpling, should have good 
resistance under working conditions. 
The numerical record that can be 
kept of the operations is more satis- 
factory than a general statement that 


without 


the paper is weak or strong. It must 
be borne in mind that comparisons 
should be made under identical at- 
mospheric conditions to be fair. The 
same paper tested under different 
atmospheric conditions would not 
yield the same results. 


HE Government Printing Office 
has established definite mini- 
mum strength specifications covering 























papers for example, will show holes the papers purchased, and _ these 
much sooner.” (Turn to page 57) 
CRUMPLING TEST 
Number of holes observed 
Number of Operations eee eee ae SEE ae Re — 
Sample 1 Sample 2 
10 0 0 
20 | 2 0 
40 3 1 
50 7 4 
60 12 17 
70 20 29 
80 29 32 
110 56 54 
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Another in a series by the author of “Photo 
Offset Lithography,’ a textbook which has 
been adopted by the Massachusetts State Board 
of Education for use in its vocational courses. 


BY DON NICHOLSON 


ERY often you will hear a 
production manager of a litho- 
graphic plant say: ‘‘Our plate- 
maker is a wonder. He can take any 
sort of a negative, or a collection of 
negatives, and make a good plate.” 

This, of course, may be true in that 
the platemaker by long experience 
is able to take any sort of a negative 
and by varying the time of exposure 
or by a series of maskings produce an 
excellent plate; but it is not fair to 
the platemaker to expect him to do 
this. Furthermore, it is not Tair to 
the pressman who must run one of 
these manipulated plates and hold 
an image which has been under- 
exposed for the purpose of getting 


all that 


negative OI positive. 


there is out of the thin 


It is possible for the camera man 
to help a great deal by standardizing 
contact 


his camera exposure and 


frame exposure, and by time de- 
veloping his negatives and _ positives 
to obtain dense, sharp line shots and 
half-tones black dots 


With these to work from a lot of the 


with good 
platemaker’s trouble with exposing 
will vanish. The camera man’s line 
shots of good copy should look all 


the same providing he follows a 
definite procedure, either in light 


control, or stop control in making 


40 


camera exposures. With poor copy, 
such as typewritten material or im- 
pressions on newsprint, he can ob- 
tain the same result by a standard 
variation of exposure time and a 
corresponding variation in develop- 
ment time. 

In the case of line shots made from 
copy on tinted backgrounds or with 
colored inks, if the resulting negative 
is thin, it is better to make a contact 
positive from the thin negative, then 
make a final contact negative for 
reproduction than to use the first 
thin negative for the platemaking. 
If the half-tone negatives which the 
camera man makes have grey dots, 
or dots with a halo around them, he 
should first check his camera to see 
if the screen distance is set properly, 
then check his stops to see if they are 
in ratio; and after that he should set 
his developing time so that he can 
develop by the clock. If his exposure 
procedure is correct, his developing 
time for all normal copy should be 
the same 

There are some photographic de- 
velopers which do not permit this, 
for although they give good dense 
and sharp negatives they become 
exhausted quite rapidly so that suc- 
require in- 


ceeding developments 


creasing times. It is possible, how- 


ever, to obtain developer formulas 
which will make a developer having 
a long life, and which will give a 
negative the necessary denseness and 
sharpness and, on account of its 
keeping qualities, will allow the 
camera man to standardize his de- 
velopment time. Panchromatic ma- 
terial must have its preliminary 
development in total darkness. To 
aid the camera man in timing, the 
numerals on his dark room timer 
may be painted with luminous paint. 
Of course, there may be times when 
an occasional negative, which is not 
up to standard gets through to the 
platemaker, and in this case the 
platemaker must change his ex- 
posure to accommodate for its de- 
ficiency in order not to hold up 
production. The exception should 
not prove the rule, however. 


With the 
positives, the platemaker should be 


proper negatives and 
able to give the same exposure for 
line and half-tone; so it is not neces- 
sary to do any masking. In plants 
that have both vacuum frames and 
step-and-repeat machines it will be 
found a help to set the distance of 
the arc lights from the face of the 
vacuum frame so that the same ex- 
posure can be given with the vacuum 
frame as with step-and-repeat ma- 
chine. If the arc lights which are 
used for the vacuum frame are not 
of sufficient power to give complete 
coverage at the distance necessary 
to equal the exposure on the step- 
and-repeat machine, it will pay to 
have them increased in intensity. 
This may seem unnecessary, but it 
will do away with having to vary 
the thickness of the plate coating for 
the vacuum frame and the step-and- 
repeat machine. It will also standard- 
ize the development of the press 
plates in the sink. 

The platemaker has enough 
troubles to contend with in keeping 
proportion, 


his solutions in exact 


making changes for the varying 


humidity and keeping his plates 
clean, without having to watch for 
any inequality in the negatives and 


positives with which he has to work. 


LUE PRINT keys are made on 


zinc and aluminum _litho- 


graphic plates for the purpose 
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of tusching or drawing with crayon. 
It is possible to make a Blue Print 
key on the plate and in addition to 
the handwork that is done on it, to 
be able to shoot an albumen image 
on the plate. The following is the 
formula of the solution with which 
the plate is coated. The plate should 
be scrubbed and counter etched with 
a weak solution of hydrochloric acid 
as usual. After cleaning it thor- 
oughly, place the plate in the whirler 
while still wet and flood it with the 
following solution: 

Stock solution A—20% Potassium Ferri- 

cyanide Solution 

Stock solution B—16 2/3% Iron and 

Ammonium Citrate Solution (Green 

scales) 

Add one part of A to 5 parts of B. 
This is the solution with which you 
coat the plate in the whirler. Do not 
mix stock solutions until you are 
ready to use them as there is a 
chemical reaction set up which if 
allowed to continue long enough will 
destroy the light sensitivity. After the 
plate has been whirled dry in the 
usual manner it is taken out, and 
after wiping the back it is placed in 
the printing vacuum frame to be 
used with the negative flat which is 
to be keyed. The exposure is 10 
minutes with double arc 35 ampere 
carbon lamps at 40 inches. After 
exposure, the plate is developed in 
the sink with the hydrochloric 
counter etch. After drying, it is 
ready for any handwork required. 
After hand drawing the plate, it is 
gummed, the ink and crayon washed 
off with turps, the plate put under 
asphaltum, inked, developed under 
water, chalked and etched; in fact 
just the normal procedure in finish- 
ing a hand drawn plate. If, how- 
ever, additional work has to be put 
on with albumen, instead of etching 
the plate, it is counter etched with a 
weak solution of hydrochloric acid, 
then placed in the whirler and coated 
in the usual manner. From then on 
the procedure is normal. The blue 
image will still be on the plate and 
will act as a key for the flat. 

In an attempt to find something 
which would give a brighter blue 
when developing the blue print plate, 
the writer developed one plate with 
6 oz. of saturated solution of alum 
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and 1 gram of uranium nitrate. It 
certainly gave a brighter blue. This 
might be a method of fitting back- 
ground colors although the writer 
has had no further opportunity to 
experiment. 

Blue printing on glass is a method 
for making a key by which to register 
color work, and, in the case of a 
lack of a photo-composing machine, 
a means for registering a number of 
subjects on the same plate. A sheet 
of % inch plate glass is used, large 
enough to cover the work. Thinner 
glass is liable to break in the process. 
After the glass has been thoroughly 
cleaned it is coated in the whirler 
with the following solution: 

28 oz. of HzO 

5 oz. Photo Engravers glue 

34 oz. 28% Ammonia 

3 oz. 20% Ammonium Dichromate 

Positives for making a key are 
stripped down on cellophane, as 
positives are best for half-tone regis- 
tering. It is better to use negatives 
for lettering. They should be laid 
down, wrong reading, on the glass so 
that the final image will be right 
reading when put on the plate. After 
the sensitized glass plate is dry, it is 
put in the printing frame with the 
flat in place and exposed for two 
minutes, using about 15 lbs. vacuum. 
If the glass does not extend out to 
the edge of the frame, it must be 
built up around its edges with heavy 
pieces of railroad board so that it will 
not crack when the pressure is put 
on. For this reason, also, there must 
be no lumps or bits on the key or on 
the glass. After the plate has been 
exposed, it should be developed in 
the sink with cool running water and 
then dyed while still wet with 
methylene blue or Toludine blue, 1 
oz. to a gallon of water. After the 
dye has stayed on the surface of 
the plate for 5 minutes, wash off 
with cold running water. If the 
image is too strong it can be bleached 
with a weak solution of acetic acid. 
If it is not strong enough, it can be 
strengthened by taking some of the 
dye in the solution and adding a 
few drops of ammonia to it, and then 
dyeing the image again. 

Satisfactory contact positives can 
be made that can be used to shoot 
directly on to a sensitized metal 


plate, by dyeing the image with Acid 
Milling Red R., concentrated. After 
the glass key has been washed it can 
be dried in the whirler. It is then 
ready for stripping down the posi- 
tives or negatives. This must be 
done separately for each color. Cross 
marks must be put on the glass key 
either with india ink or scotch tape 
so that they will stay in place per- 
manently for all the plates. If there 
is stripping to be done on the blue 
print negative, or if it is to be wet for 
opaquing it may be shellacked to 
protect it. Care must be taken when 
stripping that there are no unneces- 
sary lumps due to overlapping of 
tape. Single layers of scotch cellulose 
tape are all right. The same care 
should be taken in packing around 
the glass key in the vacuum frame, 
when the plate is being made as, 
when the key was originally made. 
The blue print will not hold light 
back unless made too strong. 

These glass keys may be stored 
indefinitely in some dust proof racks. 
When any particular key is not 
wanted longer the blue print is 
easily scrubbed off under running 
water with caustic. It is surprising 
how few of these plates of glass are 
needed as it is much easier to keep 
a flat in a tray than to store a glass. 

® 
Any Comment? 
Sir: 

Let me express my gratitude for 
your kind and prompt attention to 
my problem concerning glass blue 
print solutions. In the meantime, I 
have been experimenting with solu- 
tions and, happily, have come upon 
a method which has proven fool- 
proof and 100% successful on the 
last half-dozen glasses. If you think 
it worthwhile perhaps you will make 
it public to the industry through the 
medium of your publication. 

Since the methylene blue dye 
made but the faintest impression on 
the glue-albumen coating (plain glue 
was even worse), I sought some means 
of ‘intensifying’ (my own term) that 
impression. Now, I knew that a 
solution of potassium permanganate, 
when poured over a coating dyed 
with methylene blue, turned the 
coating brown and opaque. So I 

(Turn to page 69) 
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Re-elect Rossotti 

Alfred Rossotti, Rossotti Litho- 
graphing Co., North Bergen, N. J., 
was re-elected president of the New 
York Litho Club at the annual elec- 
tion held early this month. Other 
William  F. 
Lithograph Co., 


othcers elected were 


Carey, Sweeney 
Belleville, N. J., 
old J. Mobus, Kindred, MacLean & 
Co., Long Island City, N. Y., 
treasurer; and Walton W. Sullivan, 
Joseph H. Tooker Lithograph Co., 
New York, secretary. Those elected 


to the board of governors were Oscar 


vice-president; Har- 


Falconi, George Walsh, Peter A. 
Rice, Edward Reed, Jr., Theodore 
Bielitz, Carl J. Heim, Frank J. 
Schaefer, Irving Kempner and 


George Schlegel, III 
. 

Staub Joins Anken Company 

P. H. Staub, formerly in charge of 
the Graphic Arts Chemical Division 
of Merck & Co., 
associated with Anken Co., 
es iin 


production and marketing of nega- 


Inc., has become 
Newton, 
where he will supervise the 
tive film and paper for the litho- 
graphic industry. Experimental de- 
velopment and testing of these 
products has been in progress for 
several months and adequate facilities 
are available for production, which 
will be started in the near future. 


Exceptional density and freedom 
from pinholes are said to have been 
achieved. 

The Anken Co. will continue to 
market other specialized photo- 
graphic products which have been in 
production for some time and are 
being widely used in general and de- 
fense industry. These include trans- 
parent and waterproof paper, tracing 
cloth, and map cloth, carrying both 
contact and projection emulsions. 

* 
OPM Appoints Renard 

The Office of Production Manage- 

ment has announced the appointment 


of George A. Renard, executive sec- 


retarv of the National Association of 
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Purchasing Agents, as acting chief of 
the printing and publishing branch 
of the Division of Civilian Supply. 
Since shortly after the creation of the 
National Defense Advisory Com- 
mission in 1940, Mr. Renard has 
been serving as a consultant to Leon 
Henderson, administrator of OPM 
and director of the Division of 
Civilian Supply, on various price 
and civilian supply problems. 
» 

Blomquist and Fell with OPM 

Herb Blomquist, who recently re- 
signed as manager of the offset divi- 
sion of American Type Founders 
Corp., and Dave Fell, on leave of 
absence from Miehle Printing Press 
& Mfg. Co., are now serving with the 
printing machinery division of the 
Office of Production Management in 


Washington. 
a 


Renninger and Graves Move 

Renninger and Graves, lithog- 
raphers, formerly located at 1311 
Sansom Street, Philadelphia, have 
recently moved their offices and fac- 
tory to newly equipped and modern- 
ized quarters at the Southwest Cor- 
ner of 15th and Cherry Streets. 

. 

Organize Old Timers Club 

Arthur C. Naleid was elected 
president of the newly organized 
“Old Timers” Club of the Western 
Printing & Lithographing Co., Ra- 
cine, Wis., at a meeting held Novem- 
ber 4. Other officers named were 
Henry Van Wingen, vice-president, 
and Mrs. Joe Wiechers, secretary- 
treasurer. Members of the ‘“‘Old 
Timers” Club, consist of employees 
who have been with the firm 20 


years or more. 
+ 


A. R. McCandlish, president of McCandlish Lithograph Corp., Philadel- 
phia; Mayor Bernard Samuels of Philadelphia; Charles R. Bird, of General 
Outdoor Advertising Co. and Charles A. Grakelow, Director of Purchases of 
the city of Philadelphia, assisted the billposters in putting up the Phila- 
delphia Defense Week posters which appeared throughout that city during 
the first week of December. The posters were lithographed by McCandlish 
Lithograph Corp. and the outdoor panels were donated by the General 
Outdoor Advertising Co. Mr. McCandlish is shown second from the left. 
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Two KINDS OF STRIPPING FILM... 








KODALITH TRANSPARENT STRIPPING FILM— 


For Black-and-White Work, and the New 


KODAGRAPH PROCESS PANCHROMATIC STRIPPING FILM 


For Direct-Screen Color Separations 


OW, it’s strip film all the way, particularly 
for combination work and in making in- 
serts. The new Kodagraph Process Panchro- 
matic Stripping Film brings to the color field 
all the convenience, uniformity, and high qual- 
ity that the users of Kodalith Transparent 
Stripping Film have so long enjoyed. 
Using the highly successful dry stripping 
technique, combinations and complicated in- 


serts can be stripped up quickly and easily, 


with the assurance of accurate color register. 

The shift to stripping film offers many sav- 
ings both in time and materials. Eliminating 
the stock of negative glass is a big advantage, 


and the ready-to-use film does away with such 


‘time-consuming operations as glass washing, 


“subbing,” coating, and sensitizing. There is 
a considerable saving in chemicals, and the 
photographer saves time by processing sev- 


eral negatives in one batch. 


Order Kodalith Transparent Stripping Film and Kodagraph Process 
Panchromatic Stripping Film from your Graphic Arts dealer. 


GRAPHIC ARTS SALES DIVISION 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 
































Gn Guta 


neither johnny one-note 
... nor all brass— 


‘. giving out with up-to-the-minute information about lithography, MopERN LITHOGRAPHY 
is right in the groove with a harmonious arrangement of articles on every phase of the process. 


MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 
254 West 31st St. New York City 


Send me MODERN LITHOGRAPHY every month 
for a year. Mail me invoice for $3.00 to cover— 


Foreign and Canada $4.00. 





Nene————___ 








Company — 





Address ——__ 





City Country 





Hea 


Type of Business —_______—_ Position 





Rather than just a few hot licks or a variation on an 
old theme, repetition of the same old refrain every 
month, Mopern LirHocrapuy’s scale of editorial 
material gives every member of the lithographic 
plant—executive, salesman, pressman, platemaker, 
right on down the line—the latest developments and 
newest slants on his particular job. 

To keep in tune with your industry and get all the 
new notes about your branch of the process . . . join 
the swing to Mopern LitrHoGcrapnuy! 
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Hear Floyd Maxwell 

Floyd Maxwell, executive secre- 
tary of the Lithographers National 
Association, addressed a gathering of 
some 75 lithographers at the Electric 
Club, Chicago, last month. ‘‘Mar- 
kets, Materials and Manpower,” 
was the subject of Mr. Maxwell’s 
talk, in which he explained the 
LNA’s activities at Washington to 
obtain favorable rulings for the 
lithographing industry with respect 
to priorities and other defense prob- 
lems. 

* 

Hold Annual Christmas Party 

The New York Photo-Lithog- 
raphers Association held its annual 
Christmas party at the Hotel New 
Yorker on December 17th. Dinner, a 
floor show, many prizes and a general 
flow of holiday spirit were features 
of the occasion. J. B. Smith, Jr., 
Photo-Reproduction Corp., and 
Samuel Denburg, Barton Business 
Service, were co-chairmen of the 
party committee which was respon- 
sible for the success of the affair. 
Others who served on the com- 
mittee were: Sam Grossman, Laurel 
Process Co.; Wayne E. Dorland, 
MopernN LITHOGRAPHY; Samuel H. 
Marks, New Era Letter Co.; Arthur 
Mankhen, Sinclair & Valentine Co.; 
B. S. Rosenstadt, Ardlee Service; 
William Gegenheimer, William 
Gegenheimer, Inc.; William J. Hare, 
Buckley, Dunton & Co.; A. B. Smith, 
Thomas Barrett & Sons; Murray 
Whitman, Fuchs & 
facturing Co., division of General 
Printing Ink Corp.; William Freed- 
man, Freedman Cut-Outs; J. W 
Valiant, Harris-Seybold-Potter Co. ; 
A. J. Fay, National Process Co.; 
Victor E. Friedman, Crafton Graphic 
Co.; F. M. Rapp, Offset Reproduc- 
tions, Inc.; Fred A. Hacker, Ameri- 
can Type Founders Corp.; Summer- 
field Eney, Champion Paper & Fibre 
Co.; Paul Miller & 
Wright Paper Co.; William J. Volz, 
Sackett & Wilhelms Lithographing 
Corp., Long Island City, N. Y.; and 
Harris W. C. Browne, National Lith- 


Lang Manu- 


Dinsmore, 


ographer. 
7 


To Revise Packaging Rules 
A committee of seventeen mem- 
bers including H. M. Hansen, traffic 
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Drink 


Cable 


Delicious and 


Refre shing 


Completely 
refreshing” 


Smooth and quiet... 


1941 FORD 





Tune in | 


Select Year’s Best Posters 


Forbes Lithograph Mfg. Co., Bos- 
ton, produced the poster for the 


Coco-Cola Co., which won first 


place in the 12th annual exhibit of 


Outdoor Advertising Art, held in 
Chicago last month. Second place 
was awarded to a Ford Motor Co. 
poster lithographed by U. S. Printing 
& Litho Co., and the third place 
poster was lithographed by National 
Printing & Engraving Co. for Radio 





manager of R. R. Donnelley & Sons 
Co., Chicago, was recently appointed 
by the National Industrial Traffic 
League to revise regulations govern- 
ing the use of shipping containers, 
wrapping paper and packing ma- 
terials with the object of finding ways 
of reducing consumption of paper 


products used for transportation 


Station WWL, of New Orleans. 
Maurice Saunders, chairman of the 
board of the Lithographers National 
Association, was a member of the 
jury that selected the winners. The 
judges also presented ten ‘‘Honor- 
able Mention” awards and, in addi- 
tion, selected the ‘‘Hundred Best 
Posters” for the year. Burr Robbins 
of Outdoor Advertising Co., Inc., 
was general chairman of the exhibit. 


purposes. A 3/7-page report, em- 
bodying the committee’s suggested 
changes, was approved at the Traffic 
League’s annual convention held in 
Chicago last month. Many of the 
changes, when finally accepted by 
federal authorities, will require re- 
considerable 


designing of printed 


matter. 
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Q BUY WORD FOR HIGH GRADE PAPERS 








“TALK IT OVER” 


and you'll decide on 


HALFTONE OFFSET 


Talk it over with your superintendent! The 


man who knows how the stock ‘‘works”’ 
on your own presses under your own 
peculiar conditions, should have the best 
judgment—and he has! 


Base your decision on his opinion and you'll make 
no mistake. Nor will you make a mistake in ordering 
the stock he recommends: Halftone Offset. No shrink, 

no strain or curl, no mottling 


.-- 100% ready! 





GREETING CARD 
PAPETERIE 
Embossed and Decorated 


Seve money by 
Shipping vie 
Miemi Valley 
Shippers’ Assn. 











Makers of Quality Offset, 
Lithograph and Book 
Papers 


COTHE 
F. 


COMPANY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND MILLS 


CHILLICOTHE, OHIO 


The 
CH 















CUT YOUR BLANKET COSTS 





LITHO-KLEEN 


Concentrate 


Preserves that “new blanket’ texture, 
resilience, and ink-receptive quality. 


PREVENTS TACKINESS AND GLAZE 


LTF Litho-Kleen is a new and improved blanket 
cleaner and preservative developed by the re- 
search laboratories of the Lithographic Techni- 
cal Foundation. To prepare it, simply mix 
LITHO-KLEEN Concentrate with an equal 
amount of D. C. naphtha or benzine. 


—also— 





CHEMICALS 
for 


DEEP-ETCH PLATES 
ALBUMIN PLATES 
PLATE ETCHES 
FOUNTAIN ETCHES 


Manufactured by The Coleman & Bell Company 
Norwood, Ohio, U. S. A. 


All LTF Products are tested by Research Laboratory 
of Foundation before being released for sale. 


Distributed by 
The California Ink Company, Inc. 


The Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co. 
(Division of General Printing Ink Corp.) 


International Printing Ink 
(Division of interchemical Corp.) 


Sinclair & Valentine Company 
Sinclair & Valentine Company of Canada 
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A recent night photo of S. & V.’s home plant in New York, 
showing the new storey-high, roof-top “spectacular.” 


Adds Offset 

Triggs Color Printing Corp., New 
York, a letterpress plant for many 
years, added the lithographic process 


to its services with the installation of 


a Harris 17” x 22” offset press last 

month. For the present the firm will 

have its plates made in trade plants. 
e 

NAPL Retains Costs Counsel 

The National Association of Photo- 
Lithographers, New York, announces 
that it has retained an experienced 
graphic arts accountant to under- 
take a study of the cost of operating 
lithographic equipment in the light 
of today’s economy. 

A folder will go to each member 
of the Association once a month, it 
is announced, which will carry a 
budgeted cost of operating one piece 
of equipment on a budgeted setup 
85% 


provided in the 


of 65, 75 and productivity. 
Columns will be 
that 


record his own experience and return 


study so each member can 
the folder to the Association, so that 
an experience-average can be worked 
out. 

Walter E. 


secretary, 


Soderstr« ym, executive 


also announces that a 


ringbinder, containing data sheets 
subdivided as to Labor, Trade Prac- 
tices, Costs, Selling, Production 
Problems, Credits, Advertising Ideas, 
OPM Priorities, Copyright Material 
and Miscellaneous, is being sent to 
the new members of the Association. 

The cost system, set up and pub- 
lished by the Association, has been 
delivered to over two hundred owners 
of lithographic equipment. 


Mr. Soderstrom, in commenting 
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on the increased activity of the 
NAPL said: “It 
creasingly difficult to 
lithographic plant without having 


is becoming in- 
operate a 


complete orders and interpretations 
as issued from Washington. No 
single lithographer, without counsel, 
can hope to keep up with the parade. 
Only a strong trade association, and 
better still, of all of 
them, can hope to do an effective 


coordination 


industry job in these days.” 
+ 

Check on Social Security Records 

Employees who wish to make sure 
that their Social Security Accounts 
for the year 1937 are correct may 
ask for a statement of wage credits 
from the Social Security Board, ac- 
cording to a recent bulletin issued 
from Washington. Mistakes in Social 
Security accounts may be readily 
within four 


corrected if reported 


years after the year in which the 


wages were paid. Corrections in 
1937 credits should be made before 
the end of 1941. A_ request for 


statement of Social Security account 
should be made on the postcard form 
OAR-7004. 
be obtained at the nearest field office 
of the Social Security Board. 

a 


These postcards may 


Issue Rules for Waste Paper Sales 

Price Schedule No. 30, outlining 
regulations for waste paper sold east 
of the Rocky Mountains, which was 
recently issued by the Office of Price 
Administration, Washington, D. C., 
contains a provision that every per- 
son making purchases or sales aggre- 


gating 10 short tons or more of any 
or all grades of waste paper in any 





one month shall keep certain records 
for a period of not less than one year 
and also shall file monthly thereafter 
on Form 130:1 a statement of his 
affirmation of compliance with the 
provisions of the price schedule. 
Under this ruling, lithographers who 
sell waste paper in the quantities 
mentioned are required to keep the 
records and file the monthly state- 
ments of affirmation of compliance. 
The Office of Price Administration 
emphasized that the prices estab- 
lished by the schedule are prices to 
the “consumer” and that all inter- 
mediate sales must be made below 
the established maximums in order 
that final sales to consumers may be 
made within the ceiling prices. This 
means that lithographers selling waste 
paper through dealers and collectors 
will receive less than the prices listed 
in the schedule. 

2 


Offers Litho Courses 

Lithographic camera work, plate- 
making and offset 
presses are featured in the current 


operation of 


program of the Printing High School, 
Cincinnati, which has recently in- 
stalled 24-inch dark-room 
camera in its lithographic depart- 
ment. In addition to full daytime 
classes for students of high school 


a new 


age, evening courses for lithographers 
and printers have been scheduled for 
the 1941-1942 season, according to 
Principal R. Randolph Karch. 


Cincy Club Hears Nicholson 
Donald Nicholson, of Reynolds & 
Reynolds Co., Dayton, and a regular 
contributor to Mopern LitHoc- 
RAPHY, the featured speaker 
at the November meeting of the 
Cincinnati Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen, which attracted a record 
attendance of printers and lithog- 
raphers. Mr. Nicholson 
technical discussion on lithographic 
camera work and platemaking prac- 
tice, with particular emphasis on 


was 


gave a 


simplification and standardization in 
the offset plant. He also conducted 
a question and answer session. Fol- 
lowing Mr. Nicholson’s talk, a mo- 
tion picture, entitled ‘Oil for Alad- 
din’s Lamp,” was shown by repre- 
sentatives of the Shell Oil Co. 
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Give yourself the gift of perfect dampening control * 
throughout the coming year with AQUATEX, the modern 


dampening cover for offset rollers, and DAMPABASE, 
the newly perfected seamless undercovering. 


Best Wishes for a Happy Holiday 
and Prosperity in the New Year. 






GODFREY ROLLER COMPANY 
hh WILLIAM P. SQUIBB, President 

Oo 211-17 N. CAMAC STREET, PHILADELPHIA 

© 














RELIABLE LITHOGRAPHIC PLATE CO., Inc. 


The Pioneer Plate Grainers of America 























A trial order should “‘sell” you our services and products. 


RELIABLE LITHOGRAPHIC PLATE CO., INc. 


17-27 Vandewater St.and 45 Rose St.. New York, N. Y. ¢ Phone: BEekman ) 3.453] 


66 ELIABLE” is far more than just 
part of our name. It means 

ALL PLATES to our customers that our plates can MILL 
be depended on to give first-class re- 

INCLUDING THOSE sults because from start to finish the SELECTED 

REGRAINED FOR graining is handled by experts of METAL 
long experience. Our plates are USED 

MULTILITH made right to work right—they are XCLUS y 

reliable! IVEL 

ARE MARBLE We carry a full supply of Zinc and EXCLU 
Aluminum Sheets for Offset. Rota- 

GRAINED print Presses, in fact for all the (MADE IN U.S.A.) 

lithograph trade. 


INCORPORATED 1916 











\3-4542 
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Litho Club Hears Karpeles 
S. L. Karpeles, director of tech- 
nical sales of the Pigment Color 
Division, Imperial Paper and Color 
Corp., was the guest speaker at a 
meeting of the Litho Club of Phila- 
delphia held at the Poor Richard 
Club, that city, last month. With 
“Lithographic Pigment Colors, Their 
Manufacture and Application’ as 
his topic, Mr. Karpeles described the 
pigment color types available today 
and how they are manufactured. 
The application phase of his talk 
covered the advantages and dis- 
advantages of certain classes of pig- 
ment colors and the problems which 
might arise in the press room under 
certain conditions. Following his 
talk, Mr. Karpeles answered ques- 
tions from the floor. 
e 
Plans Outdoor Campaign 
The Meat 


Chicago, is planning an extensive 


American Institute, 


outdoor advertising campaign to 
promote increased consumption of 
meat. At the organization’s recent 
convention in Chicago, D. V. Pinker- 
ton, director of the educational pro- 
gram, announced that in addition to 
extensive use of magazines and news- 
papers, the Institute will, for the 
time, 
promote thrift 
purpose of the 1942 campaign. These 


outdoor posters will appear in 137 


first use outdoor posters to 


cuts, which is the 


cities. ‘The organization also uses 
other full-color lithographed displays 
to advertise appetizing meat dishes. 
€ 
Launches New Offset Weeklies 
Piatt County News, a rural weekly 
newspaper, published at Monticello, 
Ill., issued its first lithographed edi- 
tion from a new Webendorfer offset 
press on November 14. The pub- 
lication had formerly been printed 
by letterpress for a number of years. 
The switch to offset, according to 
Editor George Chitwood, was made 
because of the opportunity the pro- 
cess offers for the use of pictures at 
an economical cost. Two other new 
offset newspapers, making their de- 
but in November were the Photo 
News, at East Peoria, Ill., and The 
Reporter, at International Falls, Minn. 
Still another new offset newspaper, 
Trade News of Brookings, South 
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Dakota, plans to begin production 


before Christmas, if installation of 


equipment can be completed in time. 

E. G. Ryan & Co., Chicago agents 
for Webendorfer 
reported the launching of The Re- 


equipment, also 
minder, an offset weekly at James- 
town, North Dakota, in July, and the 
Orange County Mirror at Santa Ana, 
Calif., in September. This brings to 
eleven the number of offset 
newspapers started during 1941. 

. 


new 


Herman Hoeft Dies 
Hoeft, 71, 
poster artist, died last month. 


Herman lithographic 
Mr. 
Hoeft had been with the Strobridge 
Lithographing Co., Cincinnati, for 
over twenty years. He was 71 years 
of age. Surviving him are his widow, 
Mrs. Eleanor Unnewehr Hoeft, and 
a son and daughter. 


. 

John J. Patak Promoted 
John J. Patak, Allegheny Litho- 
graph Corp., Pittsburgh, was pro- 
moted to the position of superin- 
last month by E. W. 
Boynton, general manager of the 
Mr. 


assistant in- 


tendent 


company. Since September, 
Patak has 


structor of photo-lithography in the 


also been 


Department of Printing at the Car- 
New 
equipment, including a camera, off- 


negie Institute of Technology. 


set press and complete platemaking 
facilities, has recently been installed 
in the lithographic department of 
the school. 
e 

Offset Insert Wins Award 

Mt. Pulaski Mt. 
Pulaski, Ill., received a third place 
award in a contest sponsored by the 


Times-News of 


Illinois Press Association for Illinois 
newspapers that have improved their 
pictorial treatment of the news dur- 
ing the past year. The award was 
based on an 8-page lithographed in- 
sert which the Times-News issued last 
August 14 during the local county 
fair. Lithographed on enamel stock, 
11 x 17 
carried 

cattle and produce as well as other 


inches in size, the insert 


pictures of prize-winning 
features of the fair. Since installation 
of a Webendorfer offset press last 
April, the 
pictorial insert of four or more pages 
each week, the subjects being largely 


Times-News has run a 





confined to local and 


sonages. News sections of the paper 


events per- 
are still being printed by letterpress. 
. 
P. N. Calvert Dies 
Percival N. Calvert, 65, 
the Reserve Lithograph and Printing 
Co., 


Mr. Calvert was a former president 


head of 


Cleveland, died last month. 
of the Lithographers National Asso- 
ciation. ia 
Devine to Supervise Rotogravure 

General Printing Ink Corp., New 
York, has announced that its Roto- 
gravure Division has been placed 
under the executive supervision of 
John F. Devine, vice-president of the 
corporation. 

a 

Government Needs Photographers 

The United States Civil Service 
Commission has announced an ex- 
amination for photographers who 
for Government 


are available em- 


ployment. Applications are par- 
ticularly desired from those with ex- 
perience in wet plate photography, 
process photography, photographic 
mapping and general commercial 
photography. For the position of 
Head Photographer, experience as a 
supervisor of a photographic labora- 
tory, or as a photographer engaged in 
making photographs requiring a high 
degree of skill is necessary. For Senior 
and Assistant Photographer, experi- 
ence in either wet-plate or dry-plate 
photographic work is required, and 
for the Under Photographer posi- 
tion, paid experience in work in- 
volving photographic processes, such 
as photostating and multilith plate- 
making, is necessary. Salaries range 
from $1,260 to $2,600. 
application 


Further in- 


formation and forms 
may be secured at any first or second 
class post office or from any District 
office of the U. S. Civil 


Commission. 


Service 


U. S. Printing Pays Dividend 

United States Printing & Litho- 
graph Co., Cincinnati, has declared 
a dividend of $1.50 a share in arrears 
on preferred stock, payable Decem- 
ber 1. A 
accrued dividends was paid Octo- 
ber 1. J. P. Thomas, president of the 
company, said operations were run- 
ning well ahead of last year. 


similar distribution of 
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Hold Annual Ladies Night 

The Litho Club of Philadelphia 
held its fifth annual Ladies Night and 
Christmas Party at the Penn A. C., 
that city, on December 13th. In 
addition to a dinner, features of the 
evening were entertainment, danc- 
ing and prizes. Tony Abrahams 
headed the Entertainment Com- 
mittee which was responsible for the 
success of the annual event. 

« 

Chicago Lithos Hear Davis 

“Don’t jeopardize the investment 
in your business by attempting to 
economize on rollers,’’ was the ad- 
vice of E. B. Davis, vice-president of 
Ideal Roller & Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, in an address before the 
Chicago Lithographers Club at a 
meeting held November 27th. He 
pointed out that presses, ink, paper, 
plates, rollers and overhead represent 
a tremendous investment and while 
the rollers comprise only one-tenth 
of one per cent of the total, good 
rollers provide the protection which 
often spells the difference between 
success or failure in producing quality 
products. Mr. Davis also paid 
tribute to the lithographic industry’s 
enterprise and continued effort to 
improve its products. He stated that 
other groups, in attempting to find 
cheaper operating methods, had for- 
gotten quality, but he felt confident 
that if lithographers continue to 
emphasize quality, they will con- 
tinue to progress and prosper. Mr. 
Davis’ talk followed a_ beefsteak 
dinner at which Albert Brinkman, 
of Magill-Weinsheimer Co., and 
president of the club, presided. 

Harry Dickson, district manager 
for Ideal Roller & Manufacturing 
Co., conducted a brief question and 
answer session at the conclusion of 
the talk by Mr. Davis. Some of the 
problems discussed were how to wash 
up rollers and methods of correcting 
low spots in the roller. Mr. Dickson 
announced that manufacture of 
Ideal’s Durolith rollers has been dis- 
continued temporarily because de- 
fense priorities prevent the company 
from securing some of the materials 
required for their production. He 
that the 
priority rating to 


stated, however, prospect 


of obtaining a 
correct the situation seemed bright 
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and that manufacture of the rollers 
might be resumed in the near future. 

Frank Hochegger, chairman of the 
entertainment committee, reported 
at the meeting the progress being 
made in connection with the club’s 
dinner dance to be held at the 
Knickerbocker Hotel, Chicago, Jan- 
uary 10th. 


Exhibit Offset at Chicago Show 

Rapid Copy Service Co., Chicago, 
was one of the exhibitors at the show 
of the Chicago Purchasing Agents’ 
Association held in that city last 
month. C. V. Stucko, president of 
the company, and Louis Geuder, 
advertising manager, were in charge 
of the booth. Visitors were presented 
with a “Planographing Idea Kit” 
which contained samples of work, 
including photo-offset, photostating 
and photography, produced by the 
company. The company has branches 
in New York and Cleveland but off- 
set operations are confined to the 
Chicago plant. 

Two other offset concerns, the 
Meyercord Co., and Wallace Press, 
both of Chicago, also exhibited at 
the Purchasing Agents’ show. The 
Meyercord booth showed examples 
of decalcomania signs, display ma- 
terials and advertising novelties. 
Ralph Royer, advertising manager, 
was in charge. Wallace Press dis- 
played a line of continuous folded 
forms and snapouts for commercial 
accounting work, as well as color 
offset and planographing jobs. D. L. 
Jones of the company’s sales staff 
was in charge. 


New Road Signs Win Favor 
Production of decalcomania re- 
flectorized road signs by the Cuneo 
Press, Inc., has proven a profitable 
venture, according to a report re- 
cently issued to the company’s stock- 
holders. An offset department for 
the manufacture of this product was 
organized four years ago in order to 
diversify operations, the report states. 
Patent applications have been filed 
on the reflectorized road signs which 
have now been adopted by fifteen 
states as standard for highway 
markers. The consolidated profit of 
Cuneo Press, Inc., and all sub- 
sidiaries, for the first nine months of 








1941 was $1,310,039, according to 
the report. This compares with 
$1,293,651 for the same nine-months’ 
period of 1940. ‘ 

New Issue of “Impressions” 

The Autumn issue of Jmpressions, 
house organ of McCormick-Arm- 
strong Co., Wichita, Kansas, pre- 
sents action pictures of key-men in 
the company’s personnel and de- 
scribes the activities of the various 
departments for which they are 
responsible. 

Another interesting feature of the 
current number is an article pointing 
out the necessity for advertisers to 
continue promoting their name and 
products despite the fact that manu- 
facturing facilities are almost en- 
tirely taken up with defense orders. 
The article emphasizes that Govern- 
ment business is temporary and that 
‘potential new customers must be 
cultivated now if we are to avoid a 
sickening slide into the slump which 
must surely lie between the flush of 
defense business and resumption of 
normal business.” 

© 
Lithos City Promotion Piece 

Republic Bank Note Co., Pitts- 
burgh, recently lithographed 50,000 
attractive souvenir folders, 
table size, for the Pittsburgh Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Lithographed in 
bright red and white with photo- 
graphs in sepia, the booklet describes 
Pittsburgh’s many points of interest, 
including schools, churches, hos- 
pitals, stores, recreation centers, in- 
dustries, hotels, radio 
stations, and sports palaces. 

« 
Show History of Printing 

The New York Public Library, 
Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street, New 
York, is currently showing an ex- 
hibit entitled ““The History of Print- 
ing.”” In 30 wall cases the exhibit 
shows the development of printing 
types through the stages of writing 
materials, writing, type design, lino- 
type and monotype machines, print- 
ing presses, designing of book pages, 
engravings, prints, etchings, litho- 
graphic processes, half-tones, roto- 


time- 


newspapers, 


‘gravure and collotype. The exhibit 


will be on display permanently in 
the Fifth Avenue South Corridor. 
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ARREN’S Cumberland Offset 


Wove & SPECIAL FINISHES 


Postal regulations prohibit sampling of paper in this publication, therefore this insert is not printed on Cumberland Offset. 
Sample Book of all finishes of Warren’s Cumberland Offset may be secured from your Warren merchant. 
















Leading 
PAPER MERCHANTS 
who sell and endorse 
Warren’s Standard Printing Papers 





ALBANY, N. Y. Hudson Valley Paper Company 
ATLANTA, GA Sloan Paper Company 
BALTIMORE, Mp. 

The Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
BATON RouGeE, La. Louisiana Paper Company, Ltd. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. Strickland Paper Company 
Boise, IDAHO Zellerbach Paper Company 
Boston, MAss. Storrs & Bement Company 
BuFFALO, N. Y. The Alling & Cory Company 
CuHar.orTteE, N. C. Caskie Paper Company, Inc. 
Cuicaco, ILL. Chicago Paper Company 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
The Diem & Wing Paper Company 
‘ j The Petrequin Paper Company 
CLEVELAND, OHIO \ The Alling & Cory Company 
CoLtumBus, Oxn10 
The Diem & Wing Paper Company 


DALLAS, TEXAS Olmsted-Kirk Company 
Denver, Coco. Carter, Rice & Carpenter Paper Co. 
Des Moines, Iowa Western Newspaper Union 
Detroit, Micu. Seaman-Patrick Paper Company 
EuGENE, ORE. Zellerbach Paper Company 
Fort WortH, TEXAS Olmsted-Kirk Company 
Fresno, Cal Zellerbach Paper Company 


GRAND Rapips, MIcH 
Quimby-Kain Paper Company 

GREAT FALLs, MONT 
The John Leslie Paper Company 


HARTFORD, CONN Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
Houston, TEXAS L. S. Bosworth Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND Crescent Paper Company 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. Virginia Paper Company, Inc. 
KANSAS City, Mo Midwestern Paper Company 
LANSING, MiIcH The Weissinger Paper Company 


jf Western Newspaper Union 


Little Rock, ARK. \ Arkansas Paper Company 
LONG Beacu, Cal Zellerbach Paper Company 
Los ANGELES, CAL. Zellerbach Paper Company 
LOuISVILLE, Ky. Miller Paper Company, Inc. 
LYNCHBURG, VA Caskie Paper Company, Inc. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS 
The W. F. Nackie Paper Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
The John Leslie Paper Company 


‘oe oN j Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
Newark, N. J. \ Lathrop Paper Company, Inc. 
New Haven, Conn. Storrs & Bement Company 


Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 

Lathrop Paper Company, Inc 

The Alling & Cory Company 

New York City < = J. E. Linde Paper Company 
The Canfield Paper Company 

Marquardt & Company, Inc 

Schlosser Paper’Corporation 

OAKLAND, CAl Zellerbach Paper Company 
OKLAHOMA City, OKLA. Western Newspaper Union 

Omana, NEB 

Field-Hamilton-Smith Paper Company 

D. L. Ward Company 

PuHiILaDecpuia, Pa.< The J. L. N. Smythe Company 
Schuylkill Paper Company 


PHOENIX, ARiz. Zellerbach Paper Company 
PITTSBURGH, PA The Alling & Cory Company 
PORTLAND, ME C. M. Rice Paper Company 
PORTLAND, ORE Zellerbach Paper Company 
RENO, NEV. Zellerbach Paper Company 
RicHMOND, VA B. W. Wilson Paper Company 
RocHEsTerR, N. Y The Alling & Cory Company 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. Zellerbach Paper Company 
Sr. Louts, Mo Beacon Paper Company 


Sr. Paut, Minn. The John Leslie Paper Company 
Sat Lake City, Utan Zellerbach Paper Company 


San Disco, Cat Zellerbach Paper Company 
SAN Francisco, Cat. Zellerbach Paper Company 
SAN Jose, Cat Zellerbach Paper Company 
SEATTLE, WASH. Zellerbach Paper Company 
SHrReveEPoRT, La. Louisiana Paper Company, Ltd. 
SPOKANE, WASH Zellerbach Paper Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 
The Paper House of New England 


SrocxTton, CAL. Zellerbach Paper Company 
Topeka, KAN Midwestern Paper Company 
Troy, N. ¥ Troy Paper Corporation 
Tusa, OKLa. Tulsa Paper Company 
Waco, Texas Olmsted-Kirk Company 
WALLA WALLA, Wasu. Zellerbach Paper Company 
WASHINGTON, D. C. Stanford Paper Company 
YAKIMA, WASH. Zellerbach Paper Company 


EXPORT AND FOREIGN 
New York City (Export) National Paper & Type Co 
Agencies or Branches in 40 cities in Latin America 
and West Indies. 


AUSTRALIA B. J. Ball, Ltd. 
New ZEALAND B. J. Ball, Ltd 
HAWAIIAN ISLANDS Honolulu Paper Co., Ltd., 


Agents for Zellerbach Paper Company 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
A. C. Ransom Philippine Corporation 
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PRE- CONDITIONED 





Better Paper 





WOVE + SAXONY - HOMESPUN - LINEN - HANDMADE 


ARREN’S Cumberland Offset is pre-conditioned by the exclu- 
sive process that has been used successfully on Warren’s Label 
papers. Under average pressroom conditions, both winter and sum- 
mer, Cumberland Offset may be run directly from the case or skid 
without further conditioning by hanging. 
Comprehensive pressroom tests indicate that Cumberland Offset 
exhibits a minimum of stretch or shrinkage under changing atmos- 
pheric conditions. Tendencies toward curling and “‘cockling”’ are held 
to a minimum—even under extreme conditions of relative humidity. 
Because of its flat-lying properties Cumberland Offset is a “pro- 
duction”’ sheet which may be run at maximum press speeds. 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY + 89 BROAD STREET, BOSTON 
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Announce New Wetting Agent 

Wettsall Co., Boston, has an- 
nounced a new product, known as 
Wettsall L-10, which is said to have 
various applications in the litho- 
graphic process. Packed in powder 
form, Wettsall L-10 is dissolved in 
water and added to aqueous working 
solutions, acting as a wetting, pene- 
trating and dispersing agent and aid- 
ing the various chemicals to function 
faster and more thoroughly. It may 
be used for negative developing, 
plate cleaning, albumen or deep-etch 
coatings, gum, and in the water 
fountain to reduce the amount of 
water run to plate and provide more 
even distribution of water. Accord- 
ing to the company, Wettsall L-10 is 
non-toxic and harmless to skin, metal 
or working apparatus. Price and 
detailed directions for use are incor- 
porated in a new booklet which is 
available on request. 

* 

Install New Research Instrument 

Interchemical Corp., New York, 
parent company for International 
Printing Ink, has recently installed 
an electron microscope in its research 
laboratories which will be used to 
study problems relating to the graphic 
arts and allied industries. Based on 
a principle which does not depend 
on visible light, but rather on a new 
branch of physics commonly called 
“electron optics,” the electron mi- 
croscope has been constructed to 
utilize a beam of electrons rather 
than light rays. The source of the 
beams is a cathode tube, like those 
in a television set, and by combining 
two electronic lenses, magnifications 
of very high power are possible. The 
electron microscope is said to permit 
50 times the resolving power of the 
very best light microscope. Magni- 
fications one billion times the area 
of the object magnified are now 
being made with Interchemical’s 
new instrument, using 60,000 volts. 
The company states that the electron 
microscope will make it possible to 
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examine with much greater clarity 
the structure of pigments and, there- 
fore, the character of printing inks, 
dry colors and similar materials may 
be determined and observed in its 
research laboratories with a scientific 
accuracy which was never before 
possible. 


. 
New Sorg Promotion Piece 
Sorg Paper Co., Middletown, has 
just issued a promotional broadside 
lithographed in three colors on its 


Equator Offset paper. Illustrated 
with unusual aerial photographs 
showing aeroplanes flying above 


banks of clouds, the broadside de- 
scribes the characteristics of Equator 
Offset and is a demonstration of the 
reproduction obtainable on this type 
of paper. Copies available. 
* 

ATF Announces New Camera 

American Type Founders Corp., 
Elizabeth, N. J., has just announced 
a fully automatic darkroom-control 
camera, capable of handling color 
and black-and-white work. A fea- 
ture of the camera is an illuminated 
control panel, located in the dark- 
room, which permits complete setting 
and operation of the camera from 
within the darkroom. The panel 
includes controls for copyboard and 
lens carriage, ratio focusing scale and 
tapes, shutter and arc lamp timers. 
Included as standard equipment is 
the new ATF-Long Diaphragm 
Control, which is said to enable the 
operator to determine f stops or lens 
openings quickly without compli- 
cated mathematical calculations. A 


half-tone screen elevator permits the 
screen to be elevated above the 
camera into a protective housing 
when not in use. Lamp carrier and 
tracks are attached and synchronized 
with the copyboard. 


F. & L. Issues Litho Ink Chart 

Fuchs & Lang Manufacturing Co., 
division of General Printing Ink 
Corp., New York, has just issued a 
color chart showing the various color 
combinations possible with litho- 
graphic process inks in the reproduc- 
tion of Kodachrome and other direct 
color processes. The various color 
guides show the standard red, yellow, 
blue and black used for average 
color reproductions and, presented 
in different screen values, they 
demonstrate the diversity of full and 
intermediate pure colors, tints, shades 
and modified tones possible with the 
four inks. These screen mixtures can 
be used as a guide for color correction 
and selection. It is also pointed 
out that they are useful in platemak- 
ing and in maintaining accurate color 
standards throughout production— 
from the inception of a job to the 
finally printed sheet. Duplicate runs 
have been made of the chart on 
offset and coated stocks to show the 
full possibilities of the inks on these 
two types of paper. 

* 

Ideal Roller Modernizes 

Ideal Roller & Manufacturing Co. 
is just completing a three-year ex- 
pansion program, the aim of which 
has been to completely modernize 


New ATF Camera 
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—-600D WILL 


DEMANDS A RESPONSE IN SERVICE 


At this season when another year draws to its close, we are 


reminded — 
That whatever we possess is due to the good will of our soy rwe = 
customers — helinckrode — 


SINCE 1867 





And that good will must necessarily have had its origin in 


the service we rendered. 


In the year to come, as in the one just past, our chief con- MALLINCKRODT 


cern is to render the services which will retain that good 
will and deserve your future consideration. CHEMICAL WORKS 


As we look forward to the New Year, we want you to know 


how much we appreciate the friendly relations we have | MALLINCKRODT ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


enjoyed with you, and to express our wish for your pros- T. NEW YORK.N.Y 
; 70-74 GOLD ST. uM. ¥. 
perity and well-being during 1942. —" 


* CHICAGO « PHILADELPHIA « TORONTO * MONTREAL 


PSOE EE ESS ESS BSR PSS BSS EL POS ESL SL LES BSS ER LES EES BEL YES BERS YEOL LOX EES Vos YES 
SIRS SA RFA TR GR GR OSH FR, FR ER SA GRIT SK GR SKS SR GA GL RGR 


¥ 


YE TK KK SK OTK OG OG NOE SS OR FOE OG OS OTK IS OK OK SOS NOS OS OME NSE RGR SK RS NK ISK RE SK SK SRS SK OGG RGA ISA SATA GAGA 


*< 


i" “aw 
We take a brief moment from the rush 
of essential business to say 


HOLIDAY 
GREETINGS 


to our many friends who are just 
as busy using our products as we 


are making them! 


THE SORG PAPER COMPANY « Executive Offices, Middletown, Ohio 


cuicaco orFice: Daily News Bldg.; soston: 10 High Street; st. tours: Ambassador Bldg.; tos ANGELES: 122 South Central Avenue 


We manufacture these  stock-lines town Postcard @ No. 1 Jute Tag bd 
Equator Offset ¢ Equator Index Bris and Buckhide Tag. Also a wide vari 
tol © White Sorex @ Cream Sorex ety of specially constructed papers for 
© Valley Cream Postcard @ Middle converting use on individual order 
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Sections of Ideal Roller’s newly-modernized plants. 


its manufacturing plants located at 
Chicago and Long Island City, N.Y. 
improvements will 
produce 


The extensive 
enable the 
practically every type of roller re- 


company to 


quired by the graphic arts industry. 
Both Ideal plants now have air con- 
ditioned offices, new power plants 
with the latest equipment, increased 
manufacturing space and specially 
built machinery for new products 
already on the market or soon to 
make their appearance. An addition 
has been made to the Chicago fac- 
tory to house a new and enlarged 
research laboratory, and a specialty 
molding department has been created 
for the manufacture of those items 
requiring special rubber or synthetic 
rubber compounds. 
e 

Letterhead Clinic Described 

“Seven Years of Prestige Building” 
is the title of a booklet just issued by 
Whiting-Plover Paper Co., Stevens 
Point, Wis., describing the functions 
of its Letterhead Clinic. The service 
of the Clinic was until recently re- 
stricted to analysis and rating of 
letterheads only, but is now being 
expanded to include ratings of letter- 
head sketches or layouts so that any 
improvements may be 
Copies of 


necessary 
made before production. 
the booklet are available on request. 
e 
Royal Paper to International 
International Paper Co., manu- 
facturer of printing and lithographic 
papers, New York, has just announced 
the appointment of Royal Paper 
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Corp., New York, as a distributor of 
International Offset and Adirondack 
Bond papers. 


G.P.I. Presents Direct Mail Award 

General Printing Ink Corp., New 
York, presented the first “Color in 
Direct Mail Cup” to Aberle, Inc., of 





New York, manufacturer of women’s 
hosiery, at the recent Direct Mail 
Advertising Association convention 
held in Montreal. Herbert Kauf- 
man, advertising manager of G.P.I., 
made the presentation. The award 
was given for the campaign repre- 
senting the most effective uses of 
color in a direct mail series. The 
basic theme of the prize-winning 
promotion, a book depicting the 
ballet motif, has been selected by the 
Museum of Modern Art in New York 
for permanent exhibition. 
e 

Seek New Ideas, H-S-P Advises 

Changing demands for printed 
material, due to present emergency 
conditions, require the development 
of new ideas on the part of printers 
and lithographers, according to the 


editorial in the current issue of 
Harris Impressions, house organ of 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Co., Cleve- 
land. It is pointed out that the 
armament program will cause many 
firms to devote at least part of their 
production to new lines and printing 
requirements must change to con- 
form with this new demand. Creative 
printing can replace business that 
may be reduced or temporarily lost, 
it is suggested. “Syndicate printing 
is another field to replace lost busi- 
ness,’ the editorial points out. ““With 
increased payrolls, retailers should be 
fertile prospects for this type of pro- 
motion. There really is not any 
reason why dry cleaners or laundries, 
for instance, whose territories do not 
overlap, should not be using the 
same broadside or blotter adver- 
tising,”’ the editorial concludes. 

In line with suggestions for new 
business is an article entitled “‘What 
About Lithographed Boxes and Car- 
tons” by Ralph Randall, of the 
H-S-P Chicago office, also in the 
current issue. Mr. Randall states 
that, “It is now widely recognized 
that lithography is not only appli- 
cable, but in many instances is the 
best method for the reproduction of 
design on boxes and cartons, from 
the standpoints both of economy 
and of results obtained.” The types 
of lithographic presses and paper 
suitable for this type of production 
are described and the possibilities of 
the market pointed out. Copies of 
Harris Impressions are, as always, 
available on request. 
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SERVICE PLUS QUALIT 


HAS MADE OUR PLANT THE WORLD’S LARGEST 





WE SPECIALIZE IN ZINC and 
SMALL PLATES ALUMINUM PLATES 
ALSO REGRAINING MULTILITH UNGRAINED—GRAINED—REGRAINED 


37-43 BOX STREET., BROOKLYN, N. Y. — Evercreen 9-4260, 4261 

















GOOD INKS MAKE 
WISHES COME TRUE 


Consistently good press performance has made Sinclair & Carroll inks the choice of 
leading lithographers throughout the country. Their good color strength; their ideal 
lithographing properties and all around reliability at press time live up to your 


demands and expectations. 
From laboratory formulation to finished product, Sinclair & Carroll inks are care- 
fully tested to insure your complete satisfaction on the job. 


Use a Sinclair & Carroll ink on your next job. Wherever you are, there’s an ink to 
fit your requirements and experienced men to serve you. 


SINCLAIR & CARROLL CO., Inc. 


LITHO INKS OFFSET 


591 ELEVENTH AVENUE, Tel. BRyant 9-3566 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Color Technique 
(from page 24) 

positive into the transparency holder 

of the camera with the wrong side 

facing the lens. 

One variation of the “indirect 
method” which deserves mention 
because of its retouching possibilities, 
both manually and by masking, has 
been termed the paper print method. 
A set of continuous tone separation 
negatives is made in the usual 
manner. From these negatives a set 
of positives are made on water proof, 
non-distorting, photographic paper, 
such as, Eastman Kodak’s Aerial 
Mapping paper. Before the positives 
are made, either by contact or pro- 
jection, the negatives may be re- 
touched by staining, reducing, etc., 
or masks may be combined with the 
negatives when exposing the posi- 
tives. The positives themselves per- 
mit retouching by air brush, crayon, 
and all of the favorite media familiar 
to retouching artists. Screen nega- 
tives are then made from the paper 
positives. 

Because of an inherent deficiency 
of all multi-color reproduction pro- 
cesses, it is generally necessary to im- 
prove or alter the tone values of 
separation negatives and positives. 
Tonal and color correction can be 
made by the following means: 

(7) Manually 

The tone value as printed from a 
halftone negative may be subdued 
somewhat by the application of a 
non-actinic, water-soluble dye to the 
area it is desired to correct. The 
degree of dye saturation determines 
the degree of tone reduction. The 
dye by reason of its light withholding 
action tends to minimize the diameter 
of the dots so treated, thus reducing 
the resultant tone of that area. 
Conversely tone values of halftone 
negatives may be saturated or in- 
creased by a chemical reduction of 
the dot diameters (dot-etching). This 
treatment may be applied locally or 
over-all. Staining halftone positives 
will increase tone values whereas 
dot-etching halftone positives will 
decrease tone values. If a halftone 
negative or positive is made with dot- 
etching treatment in view, the screen 
image should be fuller so as to extend 
the dot-etching latitude. 
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On continuous tone negatives a 
reduction of tone values may be 
achieved by the application of stains, 
crayon, pencil, etc. The same treat- 
ment applied to continuous tone 
positives will increase or saturate 
tones. The use of chemical reducers 
and abrasives on continuous tone 
negative images will increase tone 
values and, conversely, on continu- 
ous tone positives will reduce them. 
(2) Photographically 

The use of masks on continuous 
tone negatives has the tendency to 
effect tonal and color corrections by 
adding to the density of a given 
negative area and thereby reducing 
the strength of the tone of that area 
in the resulting positive. In _ prin- 
ciple, masking is the subtraction from 
one negative by means of a positive 
from another negative a certain 
density which is proportionate to the 
amount of color present in the nega- 
tive from which the mask was made. 
There are two main forms of mask- 
ing, namely, primary and secondary. 
In the primary method the masks are 
made from one or more of the color 
separation negatives. In the secon- 
dary method an auxiliary set of 
negatives is made in addition to the 
regular set. Positives from this 
second set are used to color correct 
the regular separation negatives. 

An example of the primary method 
is the following: from the red filtered 
negative of a regular four-color set 
a comparatively light positive is made 
by contact. This light positive is in 
turn combined in register with the 
red, yellow and black negatives when 
making the final positives. Thus the 
mask will subtract from the red, 
yellow and black images a certain 
amount of density which is pro- 
portionate to the amount of blue 
present. 

A popular secondary method is the 
following: In addition to the con- 
ventional set of separation negatives, 
a second set is exposed through 
minus green, minus blue and minus 
red filters. Light positives from the 
auxiliary set of negatives are com- 
bined with the regular separations in 
the following order: the minus green 
positive is registered with the green 
filtered negative of the regular set; 
the minus blue positive is bound up 


with the blue filtered negative; and 
the red filtered negative finds its 
mate in the minus red positive. 


HERE are innumerable varia- 

tions in the masking technique. 
As a general rule, masking is resorted 
to to overcome deficiencies in the 
spectral characteristics of printing 
inks or even of the copy itself. While 
it is true that masking can not over- 
come in its entirety the necessity for 
hand correction, it does afford a 
great measure of correction without 
distorting the photographic fidelity 
of the original. Masking is a pain- 
staking and time-consuming pro- 
cedure which will, however, prove of 
great merit in the hands of a com- 
petent worker. 

The lithographer just entering the 
color field can anticipate a wide 
variety of color copy submitted for 
reproduction. Each type will de- 
mand different treatment both in 
regard to the actual exposure, filters 
and processing and the method best 
suited to the character of the copy. 
As an example, extremely contrasty 
copy is preferably done by the in- 
direct method. In the case of an oil 
painting, for instance, in order to 
preserve the brush marks, it may be 
found necessary to illuminate such 
copy from one side only. On the 
other hand to avoid certain objec- 
tionable highlights cast by brush 
marks it may be necessary to use very 
flat illumination or even resort to the 
use of polarizing screens. 

In addition to oil painting, water- 
color and crayon drawings the follow- 
ing color copy may be received: 

Color Transparencies. These are 
color photographs on film or glass 
which must be viewed by trans- 
mitted light in order to make the 
color visible. Most any competent 
commercial photographer can make 
this type of color photograph since 
the color separating and forming 
elements are an integral part of the 
plate or film. Separation negatives 
can be made from such transpar- 
encies by contact, by projection, and 
in the process camera (MODERN 
LITHOGRAPHY; December 1940; 
Mechanics of Color Separation). Among 
the available color transparency ma- 

(Turn to page 65) 
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DEEP-SET BLACK 


Wipe out the menace of gray, muddy half- 
tones with the black that is winning the ap- 
proval of lithographic craftsmen everywhere. 
Too often the chief characteristic of lithogra- 
phic reproduction is the inferiority of its 
halftones. ECLIPSE DEEP-SET BLACK will 
help you to bring the lithographic process 
to its rightful place in the sun by producing 
bright, clean-looking halftones that will 
withstand the scrutiny of the most expe- 
rienced buyer of lithography. For quality half- 
tone reproduction, by all means use ECLIPSE. 


Eclipse Black is only one of 
the many unusual inks made by 
this company for the lithographer. 


Gaetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc. 


35 York St.. Gair Bldg., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Army what the tackle is to the forward line of a football 
team. It is the “break-through.” Head-on, it crashes timber, 
houses, enemy fortifications. Once it has opened the way, 
the attacking force follows for the “mopping up.” 





The Nazis, using these great steel pachyderms which they 
produce in vast quantities, have been able to break through 
every fortified line in 14 conquered countries. 


In America, the medium-sized tank is the popular size. A 
medium-sized tank weighs 30 tons. To make it takes as 
much steel as would be used in 500 refrigerators, as much 
rubber as goes into 87 average automobile tires. 


The planning of a tank takes as great skill as a large scale 
construction job. One recently converted automobile plant, 
faced with retooling for tank production, had to put 200 engi- 
neers to work in day and night shifts for one month, mapping 


out machinery requirements and plant layout. 


To match the mechanical might of aggressor nations today, 
America needs thousands of these tanks. They’re rolling off 
the assembly lines now. They cost real money. Every time 
you buy an $18.75 Defense Savings Bond or a 10¢ Defense 
Savings Stamp you give your country money enough to buy a 


vital part for another new tank. 








Buy DEFENSE SAVINGS 
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Merchandising Books 
( from page 27) 
to use letterpress for his own editions. 

Only books that have proved 
popular at their original price are 
bought by the reprint publisher. He 
does not gamble—he knows the books 
will sell because there is a large sec- 
tion of book lovers unable or un- 
willing to pay the high original price 
but who will be glad to buy at his 
lower prices. Before discussing his 
merchandising problems let’s get an 
idea of the business done by these 
popular price publishers. 

One _ well-known concern sells 
through 25,000 outlets, much over 
90 per cent of their business being 
through drug stores and news dealers. 
In towns too small to support even 
one regular book store, these books 
are sold freely. Three hundred 
different stores and news stands in 
Columbus, Ohio, for example, to 
take a typical city, sell these books 
like magazines. Columbus, Ohio, by 
the way, has less than half a dozen 
Class A book stores. 

Another well-known reprint pub- 
lisher with a list of about 100 titles 
sets a minimum figure of 15,000 sales 
per month for each title. Books that 
fall below that figure are dropped 
from the list. Another house pub- 
lishing a wide variety of reprints 
tells us that their salesmen enjoy the 
confidence of dealers to such a degree 
that the choice of stock is often left 
entirely up to the salesmen. This 
firm’s line is so complete that some 
regular book stores carry their books 
exclusively. 

There are others in this class, but 
that is sufficient to show that there 
does exist a large volume business 
for at least one class of book pub- 
lisher. 

Why isn’t this type of publisher 
a logical prospect for lithographed 
promotional material—displays, com- 
bination kits, maps, calendars—all 
sorts of tie-ups? In our opinion he is. 
And the argument that the size of 
the market doesn’t warrant such 
promotion is nonsense. This reprint 
He 


absolute 


publisher has a sure thing. 


knows well the 


minimum of sales he can expect 


pretty 


which as we have shown is always 


pretty high—-so why can’t he spend 
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a little more money to make a lot 
more? 

While the publishers of popular 
price reprint books have a much 
greater number of dealers, drug 
stores, chain stores, news stands, etc., 
they also, we are told, have condi- 
tions to face which tend to limit their 
window displays and other store 
advertising to rather small quantities. 
Many of the store chains, they say, 
have strict rules governing the type 
of advertising displays they will use 
and others have practically no space 
for any display advertising material 
at all. Although the prospects for 
new business may not seem to be 
very encouraging to the lithographer 
in the face of these apparent condi- 
tions, we have never seen a market 
that was ready-made, waiting with 
open arms, for anyone yet. If the 
chains have certain taboos about ad- 
vertising, there is no reason to believe 
they'll always have them. We have 
failed to see the rule that can’t be 
broken, or the tradition that won’t 
be discarded in the merchandising 
world, if additional business is in 
the offing. 

Started about twenty years ago, 
the idea has grown and captured the 
interest of public libraries and schools 
until now in thousands of com- 
munities ‘“‘Book Week’? has become 
a regular part of the school year. It 
has become a public movement. It 
is abetted by community and school 
activities of many kinds, such as 
pageants, fairs, radio programs, talks 
to parents, story-telling hours, Pup- 
pet shows, etc. ‘Book Week’’ Pos- 
ters are displayed in bookstores and 
other stores, school-rooms and _li- 
braries. Available 
streamers, book marks, a_ regular 
four-page “Book Week” newspaper 
for children and grown-ups and mats 
for use in local papers. 

This is a nation-wide program 
shared by educators, librarians, scout 
leaders, parents, booksellers and pub- 
lishers. Here is a program that has 
grown in importance year after year. 
But how much could be done to 
make the public realize the great 


are window 


value of actually owning more books! 
Here the lithographer certainly has 
a real opportunity. 

Most book publishers seem to believe 

















































that “if a book does not sell 


without advertising, no amount of 


new 


advertising will help it.’’ Of course 
that is not true. But it does indicate 
how lamentably unwise book pub- 
lishers are about modern merchan- 
dising methods. The fact that pub- 
lishers so often fail to sell even the 
first 2,500 copies of a new book indi- 
cates that something must be amiss 
with their methods of selling. 

Before a book is published it is 
carefully read and analysed, perhaps 
by many experts, until the publisher 
that 
buying public for the book. It seems 
that 
backed by more real selling effort to 


becomes convinced there is a 


strange this conviction is not 


make prospective buyers at least 
know that the book exists. 

Books definitely need more real 
Such 
chandising efforts as Children’s Book 
Week, held in of each 
year, are But 


sufficient as it is to meet the need for 


merchandising today. mer- 
November 


not enough. in- 
more merchandising, Children’s Book 
Week has convincingly shown that 
merchandising in the book field can 
be successful and will sell more books. 


Offset Paper at Work 


(from page 39) 
specifications are doubtless based 
upon long experience which has 
demonstrated the properties required 
for their diverse 
large corporations such as the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Com- 


pany, also purchase paper on a 


purposes. Some 


similar basis. Only when paper is 
bought in sufficient volume for mak- 
ing orders can it be obtained to com- 
ply with any prescribed specifica- 
tions. 
facturer follows his own standards, 


At the moment each manu- 


and the absence of any universal 
specifications results in a somewhat 
method of 
these 


grading. 
the 


loose 
Under 


, practical procedure for the majority 


paper 
conditions most 
of paper buyers is to depend upon 
mill brands of papers which from 
their personal experience have run 
uniform and proved satisfactory for 
any given purpose. But this condi- 
tion makes it all the more necessary 
to study paper properties and grades 
intelligently, and cultivate the ability 
to judge paper competently. 
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Abstracts of important current articles, 
patents, and books, compiled by the Re- 
search Department of the Lithographic 
Technical Foundation, Inc. These abstracts 
represent statements made by the authors 
of articles abstracted, and do not express 
the opinions of the abstractors or of the 
Research Department. Mimeographed lists 
have been prepared of (1) Periodicals 
Abstracted by the Department of Litho- 
graphic Research, and (2) Books of Interest 
to Lithographers. Either list may be ob- 
tained for six cents, or both for ten cents 
in coin or U. S. stamps. Address the De- 
partment of Lithographic Research, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. Orig- 
inal articles cannot be furnished except as 
photostatic copies at 20 cents per page. 


Photography and Color 
Correction 


Process Practice—-Scale. Frank 
H. Smith. Process Engravers’ Monthly, 
48: No. 571, July, 1941, pp. 202-3; 
No. 572, August, 1941, pp. 232-3. 
Much time can be saved in scaling 
reproductions if all the 
“scaled up” in advance and marked 


work is 


with a scale number, so that copy 
which requires the same degree of 
enlargement or reduction may be 
photographed together. Various 
ways of determining correct propor- 
The Penrose 
convenient 


tions are discussed. 


Sizeometer is a instru- 
ment, but does not give a scale num- 


Nor- 


man’s Extension Rule is simple but 


ber as the Scaleometer does. 


very convenient. A regular slide rule 
can be easily used to give correct 
proportions and scale number as 
other calcu- 


of 


spring 


well as aiding in many 
The 


using 


scaling 
the 


principle is also described. 


lations. process 


cameras, tape 


Elementary Photographic Chem- 
istry (Revised Edition). (Book.) 
Eastman Kodak Company, Roches- 
ter, New York, 1941, 160 pp. In 
this edition, which is a complete 
revision of the 1936 edition, the 
chapters on Chemistry of Develop- 
ment and Chemistry of Fixation have 
been corrected to incorporate recent 
information; the chapter on Chem- 
istry of Washing describes a new test 
for the elimination of hypo from 
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negatives and prints; and the chap- 
ter on Formulas has been brought 
up-to-date and has been placed at 
the end of the book for more con- 
venient reference. New tables are 
included on approximate keeping 
properties (without use) and life of 
solutions, equivalent weights, and 
time-temperature of development. A 
more extensive subject index is given. 
(Monthly Abstract Bulletin of Eastman 
Kodak Company, 27, No. 6, June, 
1941, p. 226.) 


Precision Camera for Map Re- 
production. R. E. Ask. Photo 
Technique, 3: 46-8, January, 1941. 
A 14-ton copying apparatus is de- 
scribed, consisting of an all-metal 
horizontal camera, capable of hand- 
ling a negative 50 in. square, and a 
lens board and carriage occupying 
a space of 31 ft. by 20 ft. Provisions 
are made for making both direct and 
reversed negatives. A vacuum back 
is used to hold the copy flat on the 
copyboard. Double carbon arcs are 
used for illumination. The wet- 
collodion process is used for all map 
work. (Monthly Abstract Bulletin of 
Eastman Kodak Company, 27, No. 8, 
August, 1941, p. 277.) 


Kodagraph Contact Screen Pro- 
cess. Anonymous. MODERN LITH- 
OGRAPHY, 9, No. 10, October, 1941, 
pp. 32, 34-5, 50. The new Koda- 
graph Contact Screen Process is de- 
scribed under the following head- 
ings: (1) synopsis of the process, (2) 
processing magenta negatives, (3) 
making screen positives, (4) making 
screen negatives, (5) care of Koda- 
graph screens, and (6) special ma- 
terials for the process. The ad- 
vantages of the process include: (1) 
increased sharpness of detail in the 
reproduction, (2) improved tone 
reproduction, (3) independence of 
dot formation on the contrast of the 
negative, (4) less camera time re- 
quired, and (5) greater ease in mak- 
ing “‘highlighted’’ screen positives. 


A New Method of Development. 
Johannes Rzymkowski. British Pat- 
ent No. 510,259 (January 29, 1938). 
A photographic developing system is 
described in which the oxidation 
potential, and hence the developing 
rate, is held constant by electrical 
means. By its use several miles of 
film strip may be developed to a 
constant gamma with the same time 
of development, without using re- 
plenisher, since the developer is con- 
stantly renewed electrically. The 
mechanism of the reaction involved 
is explained in detail, and an example 
is given to show how it works. 
(British Journal of Photography, 88, 
No. 4242, August 22, 1941, pp. 
375-6.) 


Kodak Fluorescence Process. 
Anonymous. MODERN LITHOGRAPHY, 
9, No. 10, October, 1941, pp. 33, 
51, 53, 55. The Kodak Fluorescence 
Process is an improved method of 
color reproduction in which special 
artist’s colors are used in preparing 
the original, and color correction is 
accomplished automatically in mak- 
ing the color separations by giving 
supplementary exposures with ultra- 
violet light. The design comple- 
mentaries of the water colors and 
their correspondence to process inks 
are discussed. The type of paper to 
use, the practical fastness of the 
colors, the Kodagraph Copyboard 
Hood, the checking of the white 
flame arc lamps, the adjustment of 
the filter units, and the making of 
separation negatives are also de- 
scribed. 


Equipment and Materials 


Printing Press. John S. Rogowski 
(one-third to Saul Kahn and one- 
third to Helen Kahn). U. S. Patent 
No. 2,246,077 (June 17, 1941). Ina 
device of the class described, a system 
of inking and inked rollers including 
at least four rollers arranged in serial 
peripheral contact for rotation to- 
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gether, at least the last two rollers 
of the series being frictionally driven, 
one from another, the outermost 
roller of the remaining two of the 
series being adapted to receive ink 
from a supply source, means for 
reducing slippage between the fric- 
tionally driven rollers, comprising 
the provision of uniformly inset 
peripheral surface portions on the 
roller engaging said outermost roller 
and which are out of contact with the 
latter so as to receive no ink there- 
from and which inset portions are 
thereby incapable of transferring ink 
onto correspondingly positioned por- 
tions of said last two frictionally 
driven rollers. 


Drying Attachment for Multi- 
color Presses. Theodore Makarius. 
U. S. Patent No. 2,245,797 (June 17, 
1941). Ina printing press, a skeleton 
cylinder adapted to deliver to a 
succeeding stage a sheet discharged 
by a printing couple, said skeleton 
cylinder consisting of a rotatable 
shaft and a plurality of laterally 
spaced relatively narrow elements 
fixed on said shaft, a heat generating 
unit mounted on said cylinder inter- 
mediate to adjoining elements, said 
unit being adapted to direct radiant 
heat towards the peripheral zone of 
the cylinder. 


Lithographic Machine. Roy 
Aberle. U. S. Patent No. 2,257,490 
(September 30, 1941). A printing 
machine comprising rotary printing 
means including a cylinder adapted 
to progressively place a _ printed 
impression on a moving sheet along 
a certain printing line parallel to the 
axis of said cylinder, said line being 
stationary with relation to the pe- 
riphery of said cylinder and said 
moving sheet; a continuous moving 
conveyer approaching said printing 
line along a first rectilinear path of 
travel substantially tangential at the 
printing line to said cylinder and 
leaving said line along a_ second 
rectilinear path of travel substantially 
tangential at said printing line to 
said cylinder; sheet gripping means 
on the conveyer adapted to grasp 
the leading edge of said sheet; 
registering means, associated with 
said cylinder, adapted to engage the 
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gripping means for aligning same in 
predetermined relation with said 
cylinder at the inception of the print- 
ing operation on said sheet, said 
registering means and said gripping 
means becoming disengaged im- 
mediately thereafter by reason of the 
second tangential path of travel of 
the conveyer. 


Offset Press Specification Chart. 
Anonymous. MODERN LITH- 
OGRAPHY, 9, No. 9, September, 1941, 
pp. 32-3. Press specifications are 
given for the Harris, Hoe, Miehle, 
Rutherford, ATF-Webendorfer, and 
Willard presses. 


Planographic Printing 
Surfaces and Plate 
Preparation 


Apparatus for Use in Treatment 
of Photo-Engraving Plates, and 
Photo-Lithographic Plates. Joseph 
A. Christman. U. §S. Patent No. 
2,256,825 (September 23, 1941). A 
machine for curing and drying 
photo-engraved plates that comprises 
a plate-supporting device and a heat- 
ing unit mounted in spaced-apart 
relation, means for rotating said sup- 
porting device relatively to the heat- 
ing unit, means for oscillating the 
heating unit relatively to said sup- 
porting device, and means for man- 
ually controlling the rotation of the 
device-rotating means and the heat- 
ing effect of said unit severally, with 
the effect that heat may be brought 
to play upon a supported plate at 
desired sequence with respect to the 
time of initiation of plate rotation. 


Method of Removing Images 
from Planographic Plates. Anthony 
George (to The Lithographic Tech- 
nical Foundation, Inc.) U. S. Patent 
No. 2,256,449 (September 16, 1941). 
The method, which comprises treat- 
ing a grained aluminum lithographic 
plate with a light-hardened albu- 
minous or other colloidal, resinous 
or greasy printing image, printing 
with the plate, removing the image 
of the plate without destroying the 
grain thereon, by washing the plate 
with a composition comprised of a 
major proportion of an acid of the 
class consisting of phosphoric and 


sulfuric, and a minor proportion of 
chromic acid, then providing another 
light-hardened albuminous or other 
colloidal, greasy resinous image upon 
the plate, printing with the plate, and 
subsequently removing the printing 
image from the plate by washing it 
again with said composition, each 
washing treatment being character- 
ized in that it effects removal of the 
image without appreciably injuring 
the grain surface of the aluminum 
plate. 


Half-Tone Conversion. J. S. 
Mertle. Graphic Arts Monthly, 13, No. 
9, September, 1941, pp. 26, 28, 30. 
The author discusses processes in 
which relief half-tone plates are em- 
ployed as originals or “‘copy”’ for 
photo-lithographic reproduction. 
Magnesia may be dusted onto the 
plate and hardened, and then, after 
the plate has been inked, it can be 
photographed. A mixture of paraffin 
and magnesia has also been used to 
provide a white background. The 
Neokol, Depth-o-Tone, Texochrome, 


and Napconversion processes are 
briefly described. Patents to the 
Brend’amour, Simhart Company, 


Ellis Bassist, and Belcolor Gesell- 
schaft are also discussed. 


Little Things That Help. W.N. 
Misuraca. National Lithographer, 48, 
No. 10, October, 1941, p. 24. Non- 
uniform distribution of heat in the 
whirler may cause the coating on an 
albumin plate to be slightly over- 
baked in spots, making those parts 
hard to develop and causing tinting. 
Rolling up the plate with crayon ink 
after it has been developed is worth 
the added expenditure of labor. 
Dampening rollers should be thor- 
oughly cleaned night. <A 
procedure for this is described. 


every 


Lithography—The Difference 
Between its Physical and Chemical 
Aspects. Henry Beechem. Mid- 
western Lithographer, 5, No. 12, April, 
1941, pp. 5-6; 6, No. 1, May, 1941, 
p. 6; 6, No. 2, June, 1941, pp. 5-6. 
The albumin process of photo- 
lithography is discussed in relation 
to the physical and chemical reac- 
tions involved in platemaking and in 
the behavior of the plate on the 
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... for fine Offset work 


Really WHITE, sturdy, economical . . . specify 
HURONETTE to assure finest lithographing results. 
Takes roughest usage — meets a wide range of re- 
quirements. Samples on request. 
SPECIFICATIONS 

Colo Bleach White enn no * 100, 125, 150, 175, 200, 225 
ibs. (24x 36 500) “Sizes she ets 24: x 36 all basic weights 
22% x 28% 100 Ibs. and he or; 2 26 x 40 100, 125. 
150 Ibs. only. Grain: all lo ng gr mre ay Jumbo “nll ches wi ae 
Special Rolls and Shee ts: Sizes to fill tr m 65", max. 7 


Special Finishes and W eights fer nished on yeu atic 


PORT HURON SULPRITE & gga CO. 


t Hur ichigs 


MILLS: Pi 


NEW YORK CH 











Season's Greetings 


Our many years of acquaintance | 

















with you, has taught us the value 


of friendship and good fellowship. 


So, may we wish you, at this time 

a very MERRY CHRISTMAS and 

a PROSPEROUS and HAPPY 
NEW YEAR. 


Y 
J. H. & G. B. SIEBOLD, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 














PRINTING INKS LITHOGRAPHIC 


OFFICE: FACTORY: 
47 WATTS ST. 101 SIXTH AVE. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Phones: WAlker 5-5565-66-67-68 
































Merry Christmas 


We hope that the past year 
May 
the Holiday Season be a 


was @ prosperous one. 


joyous one for you and may 
the coming year bring you 


every happiness and success. 


fiappy New Year 
BENSING BROS. & DEENEY 


401 N. Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
538 S. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 
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PANCHROME PROCESS 


G. CRAMER DRY PLATE CO. 
ST.LOUIS Chicago 








New York 
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press. Adsorption and absorption 
play important parts in the process 
and the difference between them 
should be understood. Albumin is a 
complicated compound and may be 
broken down by heat, bacteria, 
enzymes, or certain chemicals. 


Steel Plate for Lithographic 
Printing. William N. Misuraca (to 
Misuraca, Inc.). U. S. Patent No. 
2,258,956 (October 14, 1941). A 
method of preparing a lithographic 
printing member, which comprises 
graining the surface of a thin steel 
plate, applying a light sensitive film 
to the grained surface, exposing said 
film to light through a film having a 
design thereon, developing the ex- 
posed plate to eliminate the sensitive 
film from the unexposed printing 
areas, coating at least the bare print- 
ing areas with a heat reacting syn- 
thetic resinous composition which 
may be converted to the insoluble 
state at a temperature above 300° 
F., removing all coating material 
from the non-printing areas of the 
plate, and applying a desensitizing 
solution including gum arabic and 
chrome alum to the non-printing 


areas of the plate. 


Paper and Ink 


Protective and Decorative Coat- 
ings—Vol. I (Book). Joseph J. 
Mattiello, Editor. John Wiley & 
Sons, 440 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
1941, 819 pp., $6.00. Volume I 
covers drying oils, resins, driers, 
thinners and solvents, and lacquer 
solvents, natural minerals, and ethers. 
An introductory section describes 
the growth of the industry from its 
beginnings, and forecasts what future 
developments may take place. 
Twenty-nine chapters follow, divided 
into sections according to their sub- 


ject matter. 


Long Grain for Offset. Anony- 
mous. Bookbinding and Book Produc- 
tion, July, 1941, p. 59. By confin- 
ing yourself to long grain stock, you 
will save press run time in two differ- 
ent ways, and get better register. 
Short-grain sheets have a tendency 
to curl at the edges when fed into the 
press, jamming the gripper fingers 
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. and damaging the blanket of an 
offset press. This means time lost in 
extricating the damaged sheet and 
replacing the blanket. . . . Register 
is seriously affected by the change in 
the size of the short-grain sheet as it 
goes through the press. Since it will 
only squeeze out in one direction, it 
is likely to be considerably out of 
register. If the weather is at all 
humid, and your sheet of any size, 
it simply cannot be run because of 
the excessive curl. . Every time 
you start and stop an offset press, for 
such troubles as mentioned, you 
interrupt the smooth flow of the 
water and therefore affect the even- 
ness of the color. (Share Your Knowl- 
edge Review, 22, No. 10, August, 1941, 
p. 26.) 


Ink and Method of Manufac- 
turing the Same. Joseph G. Curado 
(to General Printing Ink Corp.). 
U. S. Patent No. 2,252,702 (August 
19, 1941). A printing ink, of the 
character described comprising as an 
essential ingredient a flushed pig- 
ment material produced according 
to the method described and ex- 
hibiting prolonged drier stability, 
said pigment material comprising a 
pigment suspended in an oily ve- 
hicle, and containing between 5-20% 
water on the dry weight of the pig- 
ment, a small percentage of lecithin 
of approximately not more than 5% 
on the dry weight of the pigment and 
up to about 10% of a metallic drier. 


Quick Drying Printing Ink and 
Method of Preparation. Joseph G. 
Curado (to General Printing Ink 
Corp.). U. S. Patent No. 2,252,917 
(August 19, 1941). The method of 
preparing a printing ink which com- 
prises heating a resin selected from 
the group consisting of phenyl sub- 
stituted phenol-formaldehyde-drying- 
oil-modified resin, an alkyl substi- 
tuted phenol-formaldehyde-drying- 
oil-modified resin, a phenol-formal- 
dehyde natural resin condensation 
product; with drying oil to the point 
of incipient gelation, adding a sol- 
vent; then continuing the poly- 
merization but preventing gelation 
which would otherwise occur, by 
further heating in the presence of 
said solvent for about two and one- 


half to three hours, at a temperature 
of about 190° to 210° C., and there- 
after cooling and grinding with a 
pigment, whereby the resulting ink, 
when printed on metal, will dry at a 
temperature of 200° to 220° F. in 
from three to five minutes. 


A Method for Evaluating the 
Surface Roughness of Paper. M. 
Heinig and P. K. Baird. Paper Trade 
Journal, 113, No. 15, October 9, 
1941, pp. 31-6. An apparatus and 
procedure are described, giving a 
method by which the irregularities 
of essentially stress-free paper sur- 
faces may be measured directly, ex- 
pressed numerically, and the “‘rough- 
ness” statistically evaluated. The 
effects of the chief variables of the 
method are determined and_ the 
optimum test conditions specified. 
The use of test data to determine the 
magnitude-frequency distribution of 
paper surface irregularities is shown 
by curves. The relation of roughness 
to Ingersoll gloss values is discussed. 
Roughness values are given showing 
test results on various printing papers. 
The apparatus developed required 
further refinement for routine testing 
but is suitable in its present form for 
research on the paper surface 


problems. 


Ink Hints. Oscar Diehl. Lithog- 
raphers’ Journal, 26, No. 7, October, 
1941, p. 285. Laketine has many 
uses in ink troubles. It is a good 
color reducer and may help in 
eliminating stripping if the cause is 
not improper acidity of fountain 
water. From one to four ounces of 
laketine will stop piling of ink. If a 
sandy appearance is caused by 
running ink too spare it may be 
corrected by adding laketine. Drier 
usage depends on many factors and 
it is usually best to follow the ink 
maker’s recommendations. If it be- 
comes necessary to Overprint on an 
ink which has crystallized or dried 
too hard, it will help to warm the ink 
slightly with about 4 ounce of 
melted paraffin wax to a pound of 
color. 


General 


Today’s Pressroom Economy. 
Charles F. Geese. National Lithog- 
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It’s an Old American Custom... 


As another year draws to a close, we find ourselves taking stock of business condi- 
| tions and once again making resolutions for the year to come. And, as always, Cres- 
cent makes one promise . . . to continue supplying lithographers, to the best of our 
ability, with quality lithographic inks for quality lithographic reproductions. Our 
old customers know that this is a resolution we have been keeping for many years. 
| And now to all of our friends in the trade, may we wish .. . a MERRY 
CHRISTMAS and a brighter, happier NEW YEAR. 











RESCENT INK AND COLOR CO. 


Walter Conlan, President 





464 N. Fifth Street Philadelphia, Pa. 








nese A REASON WHY 


every one who sells to lithographers should 
advertise in MODERN LITHOGRAPHY. 


4 ‘ It is thoroughly read both by the men who buy—in 
Lt anes the office, and by the men who have important influence 
in the matter of what should be bought—in the shop. 


WRITE FOR ADVERTISING RATES TO 






































* The best equipment and lithographic talent MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 
418 S. MARKET ST. ¢ CHICAGO, ILL. 254 WEST 31st STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
() FFS f ZINC and 
Tor tvery ALUMINUM PLATES 
UNGRAINED— GRAINED— REGRAINED 
grained correctly to your specifications 
BROCKW y . . . « for your special requirements. 
f co We are manufacturers of METAL- 
4/7 SHEETS for ROTAPRINT Machines, 
y so square edge plates for 
OFFSET . Multilith so 
Weite us on yout — jp wal Smits be PA\OFiO) a> PLATE: 
nani. change Reese. TRAINING, COMPAININ? 
GEO. A. WHITING PAPER COMPANY 1207-15 S. Highland Ave. BALTIMORE, MD. 








Not a Trace... 
Every year, thousands of inquiries come to advertisers in business | 
magazines which cannot be traced .. . the vast majority undoubtedly | 
originate from some form of advertising—but where? .. . will you help 


to identify inquiries? . . . mention the publication if you write to 


advertisers .. . say you saw it in MODERN LITHOGRAPHY. 
THANKS! 





—— 
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rapher, 48, No. 10, October, 1941, 
p. 30. Various ways of economizing 
and preventing waste are described 
including using correct film sizes, 
using cut-offs from special sizes for 
small size shots, using automatic 
focussing and scaling attachments to 
save carbons, and _ labor, 
brushing on counter-etch instead of 
flowing it on, and mixing a month’s 


supply of gum arabic at a time with 


power, 


carbolic acid as a_ preservative. 
Dirty sponges may be soaked in 
soapy water if all the soap is care- 
fully rinsed out later. If ink must 
stand in cans, a thin layer of 00 var- 
nish over the exposed surface will 


prevent a skin from forming. 


Pressroom Procedure During the 
Emergency. Joseph E. Machell. 
National Lithographer, 48, No. 10, 
1941, pp. 18, 20, 70. 


Practical suggestions are given for 


October, 


pressroom procedure with particular 
emphasis on problems created by the 
present emergency. ‘The phases of 
lithographic work discussed include 
labor, paper, the press, inks, roller 


settings, and plates. 
Miscellaneous 


Photogrammetry. H. J. Stevens. 
Lithographers Journal, 26, No. 7, 
October, 1941, pp. 286, 287. A de- 
tailed description is given of photo- 
graphing from the air and assemb- 
ling the prints in map making. From 
a few hundred to a few thousand 
overlapping prints must be put to- 
gether in the correct order. Some of 
the prints may have to be enlarged 
or reduced due to changes in altitude 
which carries the 


of the plane 


camera. Parallels and meridians, 
numbers of roads, names of towns, 
and other such pertinent data are 
drawn on transparent sheets which 
must be brought into correct register 
with the rest of the mosaic. 
- 
Color Technique 
( from page 55) 

terials are Kodachrome, Dufay Color, 
Agfa Color, Autochrome, Bel Color 
and Finlay. 

Color Prints. 
graphic prints on paper are made 


Natural color photo- 
from separation negatives. ‘The color 
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in the prints may be a dye (Inhibi- 
tion, Dye-Mordanting, Dye-Coup- 
ling) or a pigment (by transfer or 
toning) or a combination. The most 
prominent methods for obtaining 
color prints are the following: Wash- 
Off Relief, Carbro, Chromatone, 
Iso-Color, Orthotone and Dyetrol. 

Hand Colored Photographs. Color 
may be added to an ordinary black 
and white photograph by means of 
water-soluble dyes, transparent oil 
colors, airbrush colors, etc. Color 
in black and white prints may also 
be produced by selective dye toning, 
straight toning and dye coupling. 
Many artists will use the latter 
methods for oil coloring and air 
brush work. With such copy it may 
be difficult to obtain good separation 
of color because of the absorption of 
light by the underlying silver image. 
A method particularly designed for 
making color photographs from mon- 
otone originals is the Flexichrome 
Process (MODERN LITHOGRAPHY; 
July 1940; The Flexichrome Process). 
The finished Flexichrome print con- 
sists of a gelatin relief image to 
which coloring has been added by 
selective treatment. The brilliance 
and shallow depth of the dyes in 
addition to the absence of an under- 
lying image permits excellent separa- 
tion of color. 
Separation Negatives 

When an object or scene is photo- 
graphed with a color 
camera, the _ resulting 
negatives are often submitted for 
reproduction. From these the lithog- 
rapher can make halftone positives. 
These separation negatives are ideally 
suited for the paper print method 
previously outlined. Since the color 
camera produces only three nega- 
tives (red, blue and yellow) it is 
necessary to make a synthetic black 


one-shot 
separation 


printer. 

Making halftone separation nega- 
tives should offer no great difficulty 
to a competent black and white half- 
The same tech- 
nique black and white 
halftones may be employed for sep- 
The 


tone camera man. 
used for 
aration screen work. only 
changes necessary are: 

(a) using a panchromatic plate or 


film. 
(6) setting the screen to the proper 








angle for the different colors. 
(c) increasing the exposure time ac- 
cording to the filter factors. 

Because a filter absorbs a certain 
portion of the light passing through 
it, it is necessary to increase expo- 
sures when using filters. The amount 
of increase is dependent upon the 
transmission value of the filter, the 
color sensitivity of the panchromatic 
plate or film, and the color value of 
the light source used. 

The manufacturer makes an ap- 
proximate determination and _ fur- 
nishes with each package of pan- 
chromatic material a ‘“‘filter factor 
guide.” The filter factor is the 
number of times exposure must be 
increased when using a filter. The 
accompanying chart (Fig. 2) illus- 
trates the desired screen angle for 
the different colors. The necessity 
for varying screen angles arises from 
the interference patterns, or moire, 
which result when two or more half- 
tone images are superimposed. It 
has been found that a 30° separation 
will minimize this moire pattern so 
that 
four-color work the yellow is placed 
midway between the red and the 


it becomes unnoticeable. In 


blue. Because it is such a weak color 
as viewed by the eye, the interference 
pattern thus produced will pass un- 
noticed. 
2 

W. S. La Rue Dies 

W. S. La Rue, 61, vice-president 
of Gardner-Richardson Co., Lock- 
land and Middletown, Ohio, manu- 
facturer of folding paper boxboard 
containers, died of a heart attack on 
Thanksgiving Day. Mr. La Rue had 
been with the concern for forty 
years. 

s 

Join Chicago Craftsmen 

The Chicago Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen added seven new 
members at its November 18 meet- 
ing, four of them being from litho- 
graphing plants. Central Envelope 
& Lithographing Co. contributed 
Walter Anshey, production manager, 
and Michel Loibl, foreman of the 
litho department. The other new 
members are Jerry Martin, assistant 
superintendent, and William Miller, 
bindery foreman, both of Stationery 


Mfg. Co. 
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NOTE: This is a classified list of the companies which advertise regularly in MODERN LITHOGRAPHY. It will aid 
you in locating advertisements of equipment, materials or services in which you are particularly interested. 
Refer to the Advertiser's Index on page 69 for page numbers. Say you saw it in Modern Lithography. 


Chemicals 
Agfa Ansco 
California Ink Co., Inc. 
Coleman & Bell Co. 
Eastman Kodak Co. 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Co. 
LaMotte Chemical Products Co. 
Litho Chemical & Supply Co. 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Works 
Merck & Co., Inc. 
Norman-Willets Co. 
Harold M. Pitman Co. 
Senefelder Co., Inc. 
J. H. & G. B. Siebold, Inc. 
Sinclair and Valentine Co. 


Graining and Regraining 
(Zinc, Aluminum, Glass and Multilith Plates) 


Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink Corp. 


Litho Plate Grainers of Detroit 

Litho Plate Graining Co. of America, Inc. 
Maklin Litho Plate Graining Co. 

Photo Litho Plate Graining Co. 

Reliable Litho Plate Graining Co. 

The Senefelder Co., Inc. 


Graining and Regraining Materials 
The Senefelder Co., Inc. 
J. H. & G. B. Siebold, Inc. 


Inks—(Varnishes and Dryers) 
Bensing Bros. & Deeney 
California Ink Co., Inc. 
Crescent Ink & Color Co. of Penna. 
Martin Driscoll & Co. 
Howard Flint Ink Co. 


Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink Corp. 


Gaetijens, Berger & Wirth, Inc. 
E. J. Kelly Ink Co. 

The Senefelder Co., Inc. 

J. H. & G. B. Siebold, Inc. 
Sinclair & Carroll Co. 

Sinclair and Valentine Co. 


Miscellaneous 
Russell Ernest Baum (Folding Machinery) 
Ben Day, Inc. (Shading Medium) 
International Business Machines Corp. (Typewriters) 
Johnson Stop and Indicator Co. (Drop-Out Method) 
Nelson Associates (Copy Preparation for Lithographic 

Reproduction) 

Phillips Color Laboratory (Color Separation Services) 
Wettsall Co. (Wetting Agent) 


Paper 
American Writing Paper Corp. 
Champion Paper and Fibre Co. 
Chillicothe Paper Co. 
Fox River Paper Corp. 
Hammermill Paper Co. 
The Mead Corp. 
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Paper—Continued 


Neenah Paper Co. 

Port Huron Sulphite and Paper Co. 
The Sorg Paper Co. 

Strathmore Paper Co. 

S. D. Warren Co. 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 
George A. Whiting Paper Co. 
Whiting-Plover Paper Co. 


Photo Dry Plates and Films 


Agfa Ansco 

California Ink Co., Inc. 

G. Cramer Dry Plate Co. (Photo Dry Plates) 
Eastman Kodak Co. 

Hammer Dry Plate & Film Co. 
Norman-Willets Co. 

Harold M. Pitman Co. 


Plate Making Equipment & Supplies 


Aluminum Co. of America (Aluminum Plates) 

California Ink Co., Inc. (Zinc and Aluminum Plates) 

Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink Corp. 
(Zinc and Aluminum Plates) 

C. P. Goerz American Optical Co. (Lenses) 

LaMotte Chemical Products Co. (pH Control Apparatus) 

Litho Equipment & Supply Co. (Cameras) 

National Carbon Co., Inc. (Carbons) 

Norman-Willets Co. (Cameras, Lenses, etc.) 

Harold M. Pitman Co. (Cameras, Vacuum Frames, Whirlers, 
etc.) 

Rutherford Machinery Co., Div. General Printing Ink Corp. 
(Cameras, Photo-Composing Machines) 

The Senefelder Co., Inc. (Aluminum Plates, Litho Stones, etc.) 

W. A. Taylor & Co. (pH Control Apparatus) 


Plate Making Services 


Graphic Arts Corp. 
Offset Fine Arts, Inc. 


Pressroom Equipment & Supplies 


Sam’‘] Bingham’s Son Mfg. Co. (Rollers) 

Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink Corp. 
(Flannel) 

Godfrey Roller Co. (Dampening Rollers) 

Harris-Seybold-Potter Co. (Presses) 

Ideal Roller & Mfg. Co. (Rollers) 

International Press Cleaners & Mfg. Co. (Press Cleaner) 

Kimble Electric Co. (Motors) 

LaMotte Chemical Products Co. (pH Control Apparatus) 

Litho Equipment & Supply Co. (Proving Presses) 

Rapid Roller Co. (Rollers and Blankets) 

The Rathbun & Bird Co., Inc. (Machinists) 

Roberts & Porter, Inc. (Rollers and Blankets) 

Rutherford Machinery Co., Div. General Printing Ink Corp. 
(Proof and Test Presses) 

The Senefelder Co., Inc. (Blankets, Molleton, etc.) 

J. H. & G. B. Siebold, Inc. (Rollers, Blankets and Molleton) 

Sinclair and Valentine Co. (Blankets) 

W. A. Taylor & Co., (pH Control for Fountain Solutions) 

Vulcan Proofing Co. (Rollers and Blankets) 
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All classified advertisements will be 
charged for at the rate of ten cents 
per word, $2.00 minimum, except 
those of individuals seeking employ- 
ment, where the rate is five cents per 
word, $1.00 minimum. Address all 
replies to Classified Advertisements 
with Box Number, care of Modern 
Lithography, 254 W. 31st St., New 
York. Closing date: 1st of month. 


Wanted: 

Estimator, production man, ex- 
perienced black and white and color, 
good opportunity, state full par- 
ticulars, salary, in letter. Address 
Box #753. 

* 
Position Wanted: 

Cameraman, color, half-tone and 
black and white; Platemaker and 
Stripper with twelve years of ex- 
perience in large and small shops, 
connection with progressive 
Absolutely capable to take 
supervisory 


seeks 
plant. 
would prefer 
position. Now employed, will go 
anywhere. Address Box #751. 

* 
Position Wanted: 

Twelve years experience on high 
quality work on Harris and Weben- 
dorfer offset Desires to 
locate permanently with a growing 
firm. Address Box #755. 


charge, 


presses. 


Position Wanted: 

Capable cameraman and _ plate- 
maker accustomed to quality work, 
now employed as department fore- 
man, desires permanent connection 
with progressive concern. Address 
Box #754. 

* 
Position Wanted: 

Cameraman, stripper and _ plate- 
maker with twelve years’ experience 
in half-tone and black and white. 
Capable of handling small shops. 
Address Box #756. 

. 
Position Wanted: 

Litho artist, 30 years experience, 
commercial, bank and label work 
desires position with progressive litho 
firm. Make sketches, pen and ink 
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drawings, opaque, strip negatives, 
tusche work, negatives for color 
plates, Ben Day tints. Locate any- 
where for right opportunity. Ad- 
dress Box #752. 


For Sale: 

25 Amp., 110 Volt Twin Arc 
Printing Lamp—$35.00; 17” Levy 
Camera and Iron Pipe Stand- 
$250.00. Singer Engineering Co., 
Complete Platemaking Equipment, 
242 Mott St., New York City. 


For Sale or Trade: 

M-24 Multicolor Press $50. Multi- 
lith $200. S. & S. C. Book Paper 8 x 
10. Richardson, Cawker City, 
Kansas. 

* 
Photo-Mechanical Equipment 
For Sale: 

One Rutherford Photo Lettering 
machine completely equipped with 
a full series of Gothic, Roman, and 
other lettering. Address Box #749. 


° 
For Sale: 

3 Fuchs & Lang Transfer Hand 
Presses. Size of beds 26 x 40. 
Price—$150.00 each, as is on our 
floor. Will sell one or all three. 
Louis Roesch Co., 1886 Mission St., 
San Francisco. 

e 
Equipment Wanted: 

120 Line Circular Screen—30 or 
31 inches. Cooke Prism for 30 inch 
Cooke V. B. Process Lens. Address 
complete information to Box #750. 


General Information Concerning 
Inventions and Patents: 

A reference book for inventors and 
manufacturers, also containing sec- 
tions on the registration of trademarks 
and copyrights, and a “Schedule of 
Government and Attorneys’ Fees”’ 
sent free on request. Simply ask for 
“booklet” and “‘fee schedule.” Lan- 
caster, Allwine & Rommell, Regis- 
tered, Patent and Trade-Mark Attor- 
neys, 402 Bowen Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Curtis Color Analyst 
(from page 28) 

technique could be employed. Three 
continuous tone positive prints are 
made on the non-distorting paper 
previously mentioned. The prints 
may be equal in tone and contrast 
or they may vary depending upon 
the character of the copy. The 
prints are then retouched with the 
usual artist’s media. The retouching 
done would be the equivalent of 
staining and dot-etching half-tone 
images. Tone values could be re- 
duced or strengthened by the use of 
the appropriate medium. With good 
art work a very smooth effect can be 
obtained. As the artwork proceeds 
the prints can be checked in the 
Analyst. The result of such a 
technique would be a synthetic color 


job of good chromatic fidelity and 


reasonably good photographic 
quality. 


HE photo-engraver may “chalk 
up” his copper plates during the 
progress of etching, placing the 
plates themselves in the Analyst and 
viewing the result in color without 
making a proof. The most subtle 
changes in the fine etching of a plate 
may thus be checked and observed 
in color without the necessity of mak- 
ing superimposed inked impressions. 
This constitutes a great saving to the 
photo-engraver. The lithographer 
has the equivalent by means of the 
positive paper prints. While the 
Analyst may not be the complete 
solution to every proving problem, 
it is nevertheless a step in the right 
directian, and because of its poten- 
tialities is well worth investigating. 
. 

Lithographs Anniversary Paper 
The Austin Daily Herald, of Austin, 
Minn., which has been printed by 
letterpress for half a century, ob- 
served its 50th anniversary last month 
by issuing a 24-page supplement 
printed by the offset process. Steel 
County Photo News, an offset weekly 
of Owatonna, Minn., lithographed 
the supplement for the Herald when 
it was learned that, because of the 
large number of pictures to be used, 
the special edition could be produced 
at lower cost by offset than by the 
Heralds own letterpress equipment. 
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| LaMOTTE pH CONTROL METHODS 
1891 OUR FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 1941 
IN THE PLATE AND PRESS ROOMS 


ae We Cover the West Coast 
FOR PLATEMAKING 


| LaMOTTE BLOCK COMPARATOR 
_  ¥ ow - ——or es pH bs oshetions is com- EQUIPMENT 
te wit t — jadicat penal 
| marked test tubes and instruction booklet. FILMS AND CHEMICALS 


IIlustrated folder sent on request 
LaMotte pH Service offers simple and economical pH PHOTO PROCESS DEPARTMENT 


apparatus, indicator solutions etc., for use in determining THE CALIFORNIA INK C0 Inc 
eg s 


the pH of fountain solutions, etc. 




















LeMOTTE CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CO. |} "GE a te nant coma 
For Economy and Good Presswork @ THE JOHNSON HI-LITE STOPS 


AND METHOD will definitely im- 
prove half-tone negatives and retain 
much of the otherwise lost detail in 


OFFSET BLANKETS AND the lighter and middle tones. The 
LITHOLASTIC ROLLERS highlights can be dropped out en- 


tirely at will. It is easily understood. 


Vulcan Proofing Company — Jounson fio. |noicator (fo. 


| First Avenue and 58th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. | cau canine WU. 
































le  seenste THE RATHBUN & BIRD CO., hn. 











WANTS THIS BOOKLET IN BUSINESS SINCE 1898 


Helpful hints about handling inks, YI, M A C x | N i S T S 


compounds, driers, etc. Valuable \ 


ae | 


It's FREE! ly Z| MACHINES RE-CONDITIONED 
E. J. KELLY CO. fag siaidatiiabiiiaiaaadl 


85 GRAND STREET NEW YORK,N. Y. 
1829 N. Pitcher St. _ Kalamazoo, Michigan ——————— 





Write for it on your firm letterhead. 


\\ 
compo 7 
information prepared by experts. / > 
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Classified 
Advertising . . 


Brings excellent resuits at a minimum cost. Rates are only 10c per 
word with a minimum charge of $2.00 per issue, except those of in- 
dividuals seeking employment, where the rate is five cents per word, 
$1.00 minimum. Whether you have some surplus equipment or 
material for sale, have a position open or are looking for a new 
connection, etc., use space in the Classified Section of Modern 
Lithography. It will place you in touch with the entire lithographic 


fh oe * industry. 
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Any Comment? 
( from page 41) 

guessed that this chemical might act 
as a base on a weak impression 
whereby a further immersion in the 
blue would hold. Therefore, I 
poured the potassium permanganate 
over the glass and washed it off with 
water. The result was a transparent 
brown. This, I followed up with the 
blue dye and washed off again with 
water. The result was a blue image 
of excellent quality and was there- 
after easily stripped. Furthermore, 
the dye did not hold back the light 
during the exposure on zinc. 

This has worked under conditions 
of extreme humidity (over 80) and 
the results have been successful in all 
cases. Naturally, if the dye is strong 
when first immersed, there is no need 
for the additional procedure, but if 
the result is weak, time is saved by 
adding the two steps. 

I am very interested in your views 
on this procedure, and the opinions 
of others when they try the method. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ernest R. Wantuck 

Georgetown, British Guiana, S. A. 

+ 
Sorg Increases Wages 

Sorg Paper Co., manufacturer of 
printing and litho papers, Middle- 
town, Ohio, annouriced a wage in- 
crease of six cents per hour for its 
male employees and four cents per 
hour for all female employees. The 
increases went into effect November 
10th. 

e 
Appoint Gen. Ottmann 

Major General William Ottmann, 
chairman of the United 
States Printing & Lithograph Co., 
has again been appointed to the 


board of 


Business Groups Sponsoring Com- 
mittee for the annual Christmas seal 
campaign of the New York Tuber- 
culosis and Health Association. 
* 

Buys Lot for Future Building 

The Strobridge Lithographing Co., 
Cincinnati and Norwood, recently 
purchased a lot measuring 18 x 120 
feet, adjoining its Cincinnati plant, 
will be used for future ex- 
The company now holds 


which 
pansion. 
title to a frontage of 150 feet on 
Twelfth Street. 
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For Product Classification See Page 66 
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Aluminum Co. of America...... 6 
American Writing Paper Corp..... Oct. 
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Say, Cuthbert,—it looks like we are trying to drum up 


business in the wrong place!” 


... wrong place! 


ILLIONS of dollars are wasted every year 
M in advertising the right product in the wrong 
place. But when you select a trade paper blanket- 
ing the entire industry you want to reach, you are 
pretty certain to be right. You know that there will 
be no waste circulation. You know that every 
reader of that trade paper is a user or potential 
user of your products. So if you have something to 
sell to lithographers over 1942, we suggest that 


you consider the regular use of advertising space in 


MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 


254 WEST 31st STREET NEW YORK 
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Tale Ends 











VERY now and again, with a 

sort of grim frequency, you hear 
the joke that government press agents 
in Washington are using up so much 
mimeograph paper that they have 
virtually exhausted the national sup- 
ply. If the joke, like all good jokes, 
is a gross exaggeration, it at the same 
time reminds most publications of an 
old grievance. Why do so many 
bureaus in Washington send out 
press releases in huge and expensive 
envelopes? Publications receive 
hundreds of times a year, from one 
government agency or another, a 
single sheet of paper that has been 
mailed in this way at a cost of four 
or five times that of a small and cheap 
envelope. One of these days the 
same thing will happen here that 
happened in London when the office 
of one of the leading magazines got 
nineteen copies of the same letter in 
the same mail. It was a letter from 
a government bureau asking the 
magazine to cooperate and save 


paper. 
* * * 


Lithographers, here are two brand 
new advertising mediums right up 
your alley. An advertising man by 
the name of A. E. Hartman has hit 
on the unusual, original and logical 

why not?—idea of using egg car- 
tons as a new mass medium for 
grocery advertisers. The rate is 
tentatively set at $2.80 per thousand 
egg cartons for one color, $3.45 for 
two colors. And what’s more, a pre- 
liminary survey shows, grocers like 
the idea. 

That’s one of the new advertising 
mediums which should interest lith- 
ographers. The other, no less original 
or logical, is an ingenious plan, an- 
nounced by General Stores Adver- 
tising, Inc., New York, for selling 
advertising space on the walls of 
grocery stores to food manufacturers. 
Wall space in food markets will be 
rented and a frieze of permanent 
poster frames just above the level of 
the store’s regular displays will be 
installed for the new advertising. 
Display space will be available in 
two sizes, 2714 by 564, and 11 by 28. 
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Here’s Your Key to Quality! 


that 


HERE is no short road to success, 
they say. But there is a key to 
the quality that brings successful, 
profitable lithography. And that key 
is found in the intelligent selection 


and use of the best materials for each 


job. 


In choosing film for lithographic 
work, you'll find none finer than 


Agfa Reprolith 


an achiev ement in 


photographic manufacturing 
brings you high contrast, great re- 
solving power, extensive development 
latitude, effective anti-halation coat- 
of four types 


ing, and a_ choice 


(Regular, Thin Base, Ortho and Pan- 


chromatic) for greater versatility. 

Remember REPROLITH next time 
you order film. You'll find it a sure 
way to results of highest quality. 
Graphic Film Department, Agfa 


Ansco, Binghamton, New York. 


Agfa Reprolith Films 


MADE IN U. 


- A. 


@> 








THE COURSE AND CURRENT 



















OF PROFITS—SET YOUR “SALES” WITH THE 





PREVAILING WIND... 





The current of opinion is more and more to Offset. The prevailing 
tendency is toward the more distinctive results created by this modern 
method—the type of results that provide more colorful effects, give 


a real force and create wider acceptance. 


The press of modern business—the Harris—is the press for creating 


modern Offset results. Harris presses are made by the pioneer builder 





AY, of successful Offset presses in every size for every Offset requirement. 


42158 
(wo coon A. 


wLITHO CHEMICALS 


Through research, Harris has devel- 
oped and standardized new chemicals 
for both deep etch and surface plate 
making processes. Full details upon 
request. Write us with reference to 


your lithographic problems. 











| 
4 Offset is the Modern Method! 


ARRIS OFFSET PRESSES 


ern oe te OLD: POTTER- COMPARY- 





“PIONEER BUILDERS OF SUCCESSFUL OFFSET PRESSES 


Generel Offices: 4810 Gast Piet St,, Clevelond, Ohio * Herris Seles Offices: New York, 330 West a2nd St. * Chicago, 343 So. Dearborn St. * Dayton, 619 Washington 
St. + Atlanta, 120 Spring St, N.W. + San Francisco, 420 Market St. + Harris-Seybold-Potter (Canada) Ltd., Toronto, Montreal * Factories: Cleveland, Dayton 











